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AUTUMN COSTUME. 

See illustration on first page. 
bye tasteful costume for early autumn has 

a cuirass of Centennial brown Algerienne, 
striped with gold and cardinal red. The sleeves 
and lower skirt are of brown gros grain. The 
cuirass has a wide bias facing of the gros grain, 
headed by a narrow pleated frill. The sleeves 
have a flaring cuff, with buttons set on it, and a 
fold and pleating above. The over-skirt is in the 
new square long shape, open behind, and draped 
in the newest fashion by a scarf worn below the 
hips and tied over the tournure. The lower skirt 
has a deep gathered flounce, headed by a puff 
and bias band. Byron collar of linen, with brown 
gros grain bow. Brown felt hat, with an ostrich 
= and bow outside, and pink roses under the 

rim. Undressed kid gloves. 





Harper's Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BazAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HaArPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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SH With the Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor September 25 was sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a double-page engraving, entitled 
“ Coaching in the Highlands of Scotland,” a pic- 
ture of “ Bed-Time,” and a further installment 
of Miss BRADDON’s new novel, “DEAD MEN’S 
SHOEs.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 2. 





GG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Paris Fall and Winter Suit, composed of a 
Double-breasted French Facket, Sheath Over-Skirt, 
and Clinging Walking Skirt, will be published 
with our next Number. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 646. 





THE BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


HAT a lovely thing it is while it lasts! 

What is there on earth to compare to 
it? The blush of flowers, the velvet soft- 
ness of fruit, the sparkle of jewels, the light- 
some atmosphere of spring mornings—none 
of these quite equal that to which‘they are 
likened, and after all description that can 
be given of a lovely young person, the im- 
agination labors and supplies the want from 
its own resources. 

But it is not alone the perfectly lovely 
young person that possesses the bloom of 
youth and all the charm that accompanies 
it, for, in truth, it is so universal a thing 
that it is almost impossible to find a young 
girl without it, and, when possessing it, quite 
impossible to find her uncomely. There is 
a beauty in the softly rounded cheek, the 
softly tinted skin, the free movement, the 
hopeful smile, where no other beauty exists; 
there is a beauty in the simple fact of youth 
itself that touches the heart—the heart of 
the elder beholder, be it said; for youth it- 
self is more discriminating, and exercises di- 
recter choice, loves the rich glow, the dim- 
pled rosy flesh, and looking at the leaner 
damsel, is apt to say, with Maud’s lover— 
and the end-man—that she is “all unmeet 
for a wife.” But the older person finds a 
touch of pathos associating itself with the 
sight of any young face, whether because, 
youth being lost to that individual, it is to 
memory dear wherever found, or whether 
thinking, on sight of all young faces, of 
their contrasts with those twice or thrice 
their age, the inevitable quotation will rise 
like a ghost at the banquet, saying, “To 
this complexion must they come at last,” or 
whether with trembling at the knowledge 
of all there lies before these laughing young 
people, and what dark waters there are for 
them to cross. 

Certainly there are few of us who do not 
regret our youth when once we have lost it. 
It withdraws line by line so shyly, so inap- 
preciably, that we are not aware it is gone 
till suddenly some stranger lets us know the 
fact, some ragamuffin speaks of us to a fel- 
low-ragamuffin as a woman instead of as a 
girl, some old friend fails to recognize us. 
It is a shock, but we recover ourselves; we 
laugh at it; and then suddenly our laugh is 
checked by the silent and melodramatic en- 
trance on the scene of a third party, a cruel 
and relentless third party: it is the awful 
spectre of our first gray hair. We pluck it 
out; a dozen start up like avengers around 
the place, and all the rest of our treasured 
tresses show plainly that they are learning 
how evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. Shall we dye—we who have never been 





willing to admit that a fit motto for those 
lasses who bleach and blondiline their locks 
is the statement that “the good die young?” 
No, let grayness come as it will; youth has 
taken wing. It is of no more use to try and 
detain him than to detain love when once 
the door has been set open; he sees sunnier 
fields, pleasanter abodes, than the faces that 
can no longer bear the full ray of the light, 
than the hearts whose emotions have ceased 
to thrill with freshness, have been clarified 
perhaps too cruelly, have reached too lofty 
a habitat, perhaps, for that wing of youth 
which is clogged with something more of 
earth. And with the grayness has come 
the changing color of the skin, that tells by 
itself the tale of withered pore and duct 
that refuse to conduct the old strong tint 
to the hair; come wrinkles, secretly and si- 
lently, tracing their evil way like the worm 
in the leaf; comes a slight deadening of the 
senses—the least muffling of sound in the 
world, the least dimness of sight, the least 
indifference of scent—as if the approaching 
fates trod on wool. And to say we do not 
regret it? We do, with all our hearts! 
Perhaps we exercise a little bravado, and 
say we would not live one season of it over 
for all that. But let no kind fairy give 
us the chance! Is it to be supposed that 
we would not repeat delicious evenings in 
June, with their vague, sweet melancholy, 
when the moon rode high through drifting 
clouds and embowering trees, when ravish- 
ing fragrance floated by us on the breeze, 
and was gone, when the world and life 
seemed to lie before us like a fair posses- 
sion on which we were just to enter, and 
the future was all ready for its hero? Would 
none of us repeat the ecstasy of some first 
love scene, of the first recognition of beauty 
in a sunset, in a sunrise, a mountain range, 
an inéoming ocean tide, the morning-star or 
the constellation of Orion, our senses virgin 
to the impression? Would none of us, dear 
as our grown children, and their children, it 
may be, are, repeat the joy of the mother 
over her little baby, the rapture of that 
love which was so different a thing, so much 
richer in joy and in satisfaction, than any 
other love she ever knew before or since? 
Ah, yes, there is much in youth we would 
live over again. But we know the bitter 
was mingled with the sweet; we know, 
though, since we have hated to dwell upon 
that, we do not remember the details al- 
ways—we do not remember the bitter; for 
as purple or as yellow disappears by candle- 
light, so in the light of other days we sel- 
dom remember any thing but the sweet, and 
the only time in all our lives that is thor- 
oughly delightful is the time that is past. 
But knowing that bitter there was, it is, in- 
deed, more than possible that most of us 
would not purchase the one at the cost of 
taking the other, scarcely thinking of the 
want of faith all that implies in the ordain- 
ing Power and its purposes in the universe, 
as thongh one declared the game not worth 
the candle. We satisfy ourselves by saying, 
To be young again—yes, and to be fools! 
Are the young, then, so foolish? Is it so 
foolish to feel one’s “life in every limb,” and 
to enjoy it? Is it so foolish to look at the 
world with a single eye ignorant of compli- 
cation, and a heart innocent of suspicion 
and doubt? Is it so foolish to believe that 
the whole earth was made for you and your 
generation, and to be happy in the belief 
a while before you find that you are only 
one molecule in the ceaseless procession of 
atoms? Pleasant folly! Who would strip 
it from the young? Who would not take 
their youth, their happiness, and their folly 
together, for who is so much the gainer by 
reason of sad wisdom? Wisdom, indeed, is 
very well in its way—it helps, we must con- 
descendingly admit, the progress of civiliza- 
tion; it makes the old able to play their 
part of breakwater to the dashing impetu- 
osities of the young ; but indeed it is not at 
first so pleasant as happiness. As years in- 
crease yet more with us, there comes a sea- 
son of placidity, when we love and admire 
all youth, not with the earlier magnanimity, 
but with enjoyment in its contemplation, 
and feel; in looking at its freshness and 
beauty, if not as though it were still our 
own, yet as tender a feeling toward it as 
though it were the youth of our children. 
Then our acquired wisdom stands us in good 
stead ; but in the beginning of our conscious- 
ness of approaching age and advancing years 
we know little but regret—regret for the 
bloom of our youth, the joyousness of its 
hope, the buoyancy of its temperanient, and 
fail to see what good it does us to know 
that the world is stuffed with sawdust. Yet 
with all our regret for youth and our depre- 
ciation of wisdom, it is a singular thing that 
we are usually sighing for the two together. 
“Tf I could but be twenty years old and 
know as much as I do now,” says the woman 
who sees her sceptre departing, “ what a life 
I would live!” But if she could be twenty 
and know as much as she does now, what an 
object she would be! A mummy crowned 
with roses would be no more inharmonious. 





No, no; we do not care for the old head on 
young shoulders ; it would, indeed, make our 
part in life that of the supernumerary—our 
part, which is now to stand like St. Curisto- 
PHER, beacon in hand, and warn others off 
the rocks where good ships founder—our 
part, which is to reconcile the bloom of 
youth and all its headstrong will with the 
cool discretion of experience—“ experience,” 
says LaNnpor, “ which means failure.” 





BOARDING. 


one who has been a housekeeper for a 
long term of years, who has been obliged 
to cater daily for the three meals of an or- 
dinary family, without much interruption, 
the prospect of boarding is most inviting. 
Such a one imagines that she is about to 
enter a kind of fairy-land, where dinners, 
breakfasts, and teas appear as if by magic, 
invoked by the gnome of the bell; a land 
where dish- washing and dusting, where 
marketing and cooking, and all the name- 
less ills to which housekeepers are heirs, will 
have become obsolete—at least so far as she 
is concerned; where the butcher, the baker, 
the grocer’s boy, and the milk-man will no 
longer demand attention, and become stran- 
gers to her, and where she will not need to 
earn her bread-and-butter by the sweat of 
her brow. And indeed there is something 
to be said in favor of boarding: it offers 
an asylum free from the stern contempla- 
tion of steaks and roasts, from the exacting 
claims of pastry and puddings, from the 
heavy responsibility of household economy 
—of making sure that to-day’s joint shall 
furnish forth to-morrow morning’s hash, and 
that not coldly; that yesterday’s boiled po- 
tatoes shall re-appear brown and crisp at 
to-day’s breakfast; that the crusts of bread 
shall be transformed into griddle-cakes, and 
the surplus milk into blanc-mange ; that the 
maids shall not squander her substance, nor 
pilfer from the larder for the benefit of their 
cousin’s widow; that the p-eserves shall be 
secured from fermentation as well as the 
family temper, and all things be seasonable 
and in order. Only those who attempt it 
know how wearisome this drudgery becomes 
after a long service, and how like a haven 
of rest and refreshment the boarding-house 
looms up against the mental horizon. The 
good housekeeper is necessarily so intent 
upon her routine, in order to maintain the 
comfort of her household, so absorbed with 
the exigencies of the day and the hour, so 
fervent in baking and brewing, in spring 
cleaning and in setting her house in order, 
that she is in danger of neglecting much 
which it would be both pleasure and profit 
to attend to, such as the cultivation of mind 
and society. The accomplishments of her 
youth are apt to grow rusty for want of 
practice, the piano is dumb because her 
fingering becomes stiff and awkward, her 
French and German fade from her remem- 
brance and become dead languages, her pen- 
cil forgets its cunning. Sentiment and 
friendship require time, and she has none 
to give them but what has been already be- 
spoken ; it is a hand-to-hand fight if she 
would keep up with the literature of the 
day, if she would not sit like a mum-chance 
while others discourse of the latest poem or 
the last discovery in science, and even this 
is sometimes done at the expense of those 
dependent upon her for attention and com- 
fort, and also at the expense of her reputa- 
tion. “My parlor must either go undusted 
or my mind unfurnished,” the young house- 
keeper declares, and she generally attempts 
to compromise, and neither furnishes her 
mind nor keeps her house in pimlico. She 
is ambitious to make the best bread, to pre- 
side at the best table, to put up the best to- 
mato catsup and the best marmalade, to en- 
tertain company in the most perfect manner, 
to secure the most desirable home for her 
children, and bring them up in the way they 
should go; and at the same time she is am- 
bitious to read BROWNING and HERBERT 
SPENCER and HUXLEY, to have an opinion 
on the last book, the last picture, and the 
last opera; and nothing is more difficult 
than to ride two hobby-horses, for one or 
the other is certain either to throw or to 
run away with the rider. 

But what infinite leisure does the board- 
ing-house life seem to supply! What long 
forenoons for the practice of sonatas and 
symphonies, for shopping or calling, with 
no need to hurry home to make the pudding 
for dinner, or to see that Bridget is not en- 
tertaining in the drawing-room; gracious 
afternoons, wherein no haste is, that may be 
spent at matinées or over a novel; what 
seasons for study and severe thought ; what 
days for conversation and the interchange 
of ideas—days in which we seem provided 
for as easily as the children of Israel in the 
wilderness; days in which we literally take 
no thought as to wherewithal we shall be 
fed; Mays into which no hegira and no 
spring cleaning enter; hours in which no 
contentions with unruly Noras intrude, with 





which no untimely warnings of theirs in- 
terfere. Not that we would, by any means, 
recommend wholesale boarding-out, and 
that all the homes should be dissolved, and 
their inmates take to the somewhat irre- 
sponsible and vagabond life of a boarding- 
house. One who has spent a great portion 
of her life in boarding, will make a poor 
hostess, so the legend runs. Doubtless it is 
the last place in the world in which chil- 
dren should be reared, the last place in 
which to become initiated into the graces 
and amenities that constitute the charm of 
family life. The young girl who has board- 
ed much is easily distinguished from the 
one who has grown in the shadow of the 
roof-tree. The first is usually devoted to 
dress and trifles, lacks an appreciation of 
the value of time, having no or few reg- 
ular duties to perform, nourishes an over- 
weening regard for per#énal attention and 
gossip, becomes blasé from living thus out- 
of-doors, so to speak; she generally dis- 
courses in loud tones to attract notice, and 
spices her remarks with slang; she makes ac- 
quaintances too readily, flirts promiscuously, 
and giggles without justification. Still, for 
those women whose nests are empty, whose 
broods have flown, for those who must needs 
sit down to a solitary meal, who are at the 
mercy of way-side tramps or thievish serv- 
ants, the boarding-house offers a certain ref- 
uge from loneliness and the dangers that 
beset it. To the single women, who would 
only sit beside their deserted hearth-stones 
and grow sour and sad, it proffers a sort of 
substitute for family life—poor enough, to 
be sure, in contrast with the real thing, but 
preferable to the stagnation of a hermitage, 
perhaps. In the mean time, though some 
may “ have found their warmest welcome in 
an inn,” yet it is not always like living in 
clover; the worn-out housekeeper often 
turns from it with a sigh in remembering 
the palmy days when her steaks were broil- 
ed and her bread was light and her vege- 
tables were served hot, when her coffee was 
strong and her butter was not. A person 
who has been accustomed to the range of a 
whole house feels cramped and cabined in 
the limited space of parlor, bedroom, and pi- 
azza after the first novelty is over. Time 
is apt to hang heavily on the hands of a 
boarder, or is frittered away in small af- 
fairs. She can not choose with whom she 
shall break her daily bread ; chance seems 
to order her associates in a great degree. 
She has lost the blessed privilege of a late 
breakfast and a morning nap, of entertain- 
ing guests handsomely and at discretion ; 
she lives in a world of surveillance; her 
goings out and comings in, her appetite, 
her wardrobe, are the subject of idle and 
sometimes severe comment; her peculiari- 
ties are discussed unsparingly, the secrets 
of her toilette are penetrated, the pleas- 
ure of airing her opinions on religion and 
politics and all the subjects upon which 
people feel strongly is in a measure denied 
her unless she enjoys encountering and con- 
tending with the prejudices of others, of 
treading upon her neighbors’ toes, of wound- 
ing their sensibilities, and making herself 
generally disagreeable and unlovely. And 
what a place is the boarding-house to be ill 
in! Where the clatter of dishes, the min- 
gled odors of cookery, the grinding of cof- 
fee, the resonant giggle, the resounding pi- 
ano, where loud banter and unruly footsteps, 
never cease to be heard in the land. At such 
a time we are tempted to take a hint from 
the old saying, and to declare that God made 
the homes, but boarding-houses are an in- 
vention of the enemy: 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


URTHER importations of French costumes 

for autumn and winter show more novelties 
in small details, but no decided changes. The 
cuirass, apron over-skirt, and jacket are all re- 
tained in modified forms. The polonaise but- 
toned behind is the newest feature of the season. 
It is in material rather than design that these 
costumes appear new. Each suit is made up of 
two kinds of goods, and in many instances of 
three. These are the new Russian cloths like 
figured camel’s-hair; ladies’ habit cloth; bro- 
caded wool; basket-woven cloths in plain, plaid, 
and striped patterns; and the striped Algeri- 
ennes. 

In some costumes there is plain basket-woven 
stuff, plaid goods of the same material and silk ; 
others are of figured camel’s-hair with velvet and 
with silk, or of striped Algerienne with plain 
solid-colored Algerienne of the prominent shade 
in the stripe, and perhaps silk or velvet; bro- 
caded woolens are sometimes used with plain 
wool, but most often with silk; the cloth suits 
are trimmed with shaded braids. One leading 
colow is preserved throughout the costume, and 
no decided contrasts are seen, though there are 
often lines and threads of gay colors on- dark 
sombre grounds. Blue plum that is very like 
navy blue will be worn by fashionable people 
who are already weary of brown; bottle green 
will be chosen by those to whom it is becoming. 
Stripes are more distinguished-looking than 
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ndefinite, like the now in vogue; all de- 
cided blocks and are objected to by mer- 
chants of as they were the conspicu- 
ous fashion of last winter. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 


It is in over-skirts that the greatest change is 
shown. They are still long and clinging, but 
are draped differently on the sides, and are so 
narrow that bustles can not be worn with them; 
indeed, bustles are entirely abandoned in Paris. 
The front is a close apron, often wrinkled in care- 
less-looking folds ; a row of buttons and button- 
holes is down the left side, while the right has 
square corners below, and the top drapery is held 
by a pocket that seems to be suspended from the 
waist, and has loops and ends below that catch 
up the back of the over-skirt. Some of these 
pockets are very large, three-cornered, and are 
drawn together at the top by an elastic band; 
others are many-sided and flat. 


BASQUES AND JACKETS. 


The new basques are of the shapes now in 
vogue, with turned-down collars, side pockets, 
and coat sleeves. Rows of knife pleating cross 
the English backs below the waist from the side 
seams, and some have long-looped bows behind ; 
others have rows of braid or folds of silk placed 
horizontally across that part of the basque that 
covers the tournure. ‘The plain and double By- 
ron collars have already been described. ‘The 
sleeves fit the arm closely, and have flaring cuffs, 
Sometimes a woolen sleeve is open down the out- 
er seam, disclosing what appears to be a silk sleeve 
underneath. The edges of basques are trimmed 
to match the over-skirt more than they formerly 
were. Sometimes the edge is merely turned un- 
der and faced, without piping folds or cords; in 
other cases the edge is cut in sharp points, and 
the intervals between are filled up with rows of 
fine narrow pleating. 

Jackets to be worn over such basques are 
made nearly fitting behind, with loose fronts. 
One admirable shape has the front lapping as 
if double-breasted, though but one row of but- 
tons is used. ‘There is a dart in each front, and 
the edge is cut to form two points. The back 
has English side bodies, is very short in the mid- 
dle, and is lengthened on the sides to form large 
square pockets. The neck is heart-shaped, with 
a wide turned-over collar. Imagine this jacket 
in figured camel’s-hair—gray, with palm leaves 
and arabesques of darker shade—trimmed with 
brown velf¥et collar, cuffs, and pockets, and large 
brown buttons of smoked horn. When worn with 
an over-skirt of the same and a brown velvet low- 
er skirt, it forms a very elegant costume. 


LOWER SKIRTS. 


The lower skirts of dresses have the same num- 
ber of gored breadths as those now worn. Their 
fullness is entirely confined to the back. The 
three front breadths are sewed plainly to the belt, 
while the three back breadths form an immense 
triple pleat, with the pleats turned toward the 
middle of the back, and sewed flatly half a yard 
below the belt. Strings underneath, sewed to the 
second side seams, are tied behind to keep the 
sides and front smooth. The trimmings around 
the bottom are alike all around, and are made 
up of knife pleatings, puffs, and gathered ruffles. 


NEW POLONAISES. 


The new polonaises buttoned behind are very 
graceful garments that show a fine figure to ad- 
vantage, yet merchants say they will be worn 
only by young ladies and those who adopt ex- 
treme fashions. They give the costume some- 
thing of the chatelaine and princesse appearance. 
The front is of the princesse shape, the right side 
is caught up by a large ch&telaine pocket, and 
the back has the Marguerite forms elaborately 
draped and buttoned down the middle. One 
such costume is of plum-colored brocaded wool 
and silk. The brocaded polonaise has a deep 
apron, edged with wide netted fringe, while the 
back has five silk folds upon it, The pocket on 
the right is a three-cornered bag, nearly half a 
yard deep, made of the brocade, edged with knife- 

leated silk, trimmed with large, long-looped 
ws, and suspended by bands of silk that begin 
in the front and back near the waist. The neck 
has a turned-over collar, and there are square 
bands of silk in front of the waist. The bro- 
caded sleeve opens over one of plain silk. Low- 
er skirt of silk, trimmed with puffs and pleatings. 


OTHER COSTUMES. 


Among other new costumes are those of brown 
and gray striped Russian cloth. One of brown, 
with narrow twilled stripe of lighter shade, has 
an apron over-skirt, draped to form a square be- 
hind, and trimmed with striped brown braid. 
The jacket has a wadded lining, is made with 
one dart, and an English back lengthened to 
form side pockets. Another, of striped gray 
Russian, has a long clinging over-skirt, buttoned 
down the left side by smoked horn buttons and 
velvet-bound button-holes, while the right is 
caught up by a velvet pocket, with silk strings 
below. The jacket has a peculiar double-breast- 
ed front that curves around from the left to the 
right, instead of sloping diagonally, as formerly. 
It is trimmed with a dark border that comes 
with such goods, and has velvet collar, cuffs, 
and pockets. A third suit has a basque and 
lower skirt of very dark brown basket cloth, with 
sleeves and over-skirt of vaguely plaided brown, 
in which are some red threads. Around the 
plain lower skirt are two knife pleatings, also 
plain. The plaid over-skirt is deep, and is draped 
in many folds that are attached to the lower 
skirt. The plain cuirass is cut in points on the 
edge, with three rows of knife pleating between. 
The collar is of plaid. ‘The plaid sleeves have 
plain cuffs, 





LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS. 

Ladies’ cloth is again imported in ready-made 
suits in stylish shades of slate blue, gray, green, 
and plum blue. Flounces are not put on skirts 
of this heavy material ; instead, they are trimmed 
with rows of braid, some of which are wide and 
others narrow. ‘The over-skirt is very narrow, 
and is attached to the lower skirt by buttons 
down one side. ‘The jacket is loose, long, and 
pointed in front, with a short broad English back, 
Byron collar, and square pockets. A cuirass 
basque is to be worn beneath this jacket. 


CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S-HAIR OVER DRESSES, 


Embroidery is the trimming for cashmere and 
camel’s-hair *‘ costumes,” as merchants call them, 
but which are really sacques, jackets, or basques 
with over-skirts. Black cashmere over garments 
of this kind will be as generally worn as they were 
last winter ; black repped silk and Sicilienne will 
be worn in the same way ; also gray, brown, and 
blue camel’s-hair garments wrought with black 
or with self-color. The —* done in 
silk, and covers the jacket not as closely as for- 
merly, but the pattern is spread lightly over the 
whole garment. In the front breadth of the 
apron is a large cluster of needle-work, a vine 
extends above the hem, and there are long clus- 
ters in the back breadths. Sometimes the over- 
skirt is merely hemmed, while the jacket has 
fringe ; in other cases both have fringe. Some 
of the jackets are square in front, in mantilla 
shape, while others are pointed. The sleeves 
are larger than those of last season. These 
over dresses are imported, not made, yet richly 
embroidered, for $30 and upward. few are 
lightly beaded, but these are exceptions to the 
rule, 

When embroidery is not used, fringes and braid 
will be the trimmings for cashmere and camel’s- 
hair. The fringe is wide, heavy, and very showy ; 
netted headings are again in favor. Broad, loose- 
ly woven braids of silk are plain-looking, yet are 
of such pure material that some cost $1 25 a 
yard. Others have gold threads wrought in 
them. 

NEW WRAPS. 


A box of French wraps has just been, received 
from a Parisian house that excels in this special- 
ty. These costly garments are mostly of Dolman 
shape, long. ample, and with short, broad sleeves, 
scarcely more than cuffs, covering the arm from 
the elbow down, or else they are without any 
sleeves, and merely fold over the arm. ‘The 
back is shaped simply by one seam, and resem- 
bles the back of French sacques. Black, gray, 
and cream are the colors represen ma- 
terials employed are matelassé, repped silk, twilled 
silk, and camel’s-hair cloth; in many cases two 
fabrics, one plain, the other figured, appear in a 
single wrap. The trimmings are fur 
feather ruches, embroidery, braid, and, more than 
any thing else, fringe, as not even fur borders are 
thought complete without a finish of fringe be- 
low their edge. Black lynx borders, smooth and 
glossy, are seen on some of the handsomest wraps. 
Black marten is also used again, with the addi- 
tion of gray hairs, which are sewed one by one 
into the pelt of the black fur. Marabou feath- 
ers, as light as down and as frail, are the novelty 
for feather borders. sg, So shaded to suit the 
color of the garment, ere are also ostrich 
feathers stripped from the stem, crimped, and 
formed into ruches. The fringes used on these 
wraps are of crimped tape. 

An elegant Dolman has the back and front of 
black matelassé with raised velvet and chenille 
figures, while the shoulders and side pieces that 
form the odd-looking sleeves are of B pew: gros 
grain; a band of matelassé is on the sleeves and 
collar. The trimming is a broad black lynx bor- 
der five or six inches wide, below which is crimped 
tape fringe. A second Dolman without sleeves 
is made of a new heavily twilled black silk. This 
has braided rows of black and gold covering the 
front and back, but not the shoulders and sides, 
that fold on the arm. The border is of black 
crimped ostrich feathers and fringe. A third is 
of gray camel’s-hair cloth of light color but very 
heavy quality, Gray silk passementerie in leaf 
pattern is up and down the seams, and the fur 
border is black marten in which gray hairs have 
been sewed. Price $225. For an evening wrap 
is a Dolman of cream-colored matelassé silk, with 
sleeves and collar of dark brown velvet. The 
wide border is of brown shaded marabou feath- 
ers, below which is deep crimped fringe. Long 
tassel ornaments depend from each arm. 


VELVET JACKETS. 


Black velvet jackets come in jaunty shapes, 
quite short behind, with loose pointed fronts that 
fall open from the throat; the short back is 
fitted by English side forms, and is almost as 
close as a basque, The handsomest of these are 
embroidered all over in heavy silk work that 
seems to stand out from the fabric. Others 
have natte braids in lengthwise rows or in bor- 
ders, and are finished with fringe, fur, or feathers. 


CLOTH SACQUES. 


Braid and bias silk bands trim most cloth 
jackets, yet many imported garments are cover- 
ed with embroidery. The Louis XV. jacket 
with a vest sewed in is a popular design for the 
wraps of young ladies and misses. ‘These are 
made in diagonal, basket-woven, and matelassé 
cloths, Brown is the color preferred; then 
comes black, blue, and green ; the merchants all 
announce these colors in the order given, but 
conclude by saying green will be the most stylish 
color of all. ‘The French sacque with a single 
seam down the back, quite short behind and long 
in front, will be a popular garment. The double- 
breasted English jacket will not be abandoned. 
Embroidered cloth jackets, embroidered in 
France, and their shape outlined, but not made 
up, cost from $18 upward. Some have wide 





Dolman sleeves. Others are so long in front 
and so short behind that they deserve to be call- 
ed demi-polonaises. Long ue cloaks of silk 
lined with fur are more Tees than those of 
last winter ; they vary in length, but the longer 
they are the better style they are considered. 
There are also many short jackets of silk lined 
with fur. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNoLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. 
T. Stewart & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Enear A. Por’s monument, to be placed over 
his grave in Baltimore, is finished. It is of 
white marble, eight feet high. On the front of 
the monument is a beautifully chiseled medall- 
ion of the t, carved from a photograph in 
the possession of a member of Por's family. 
The likeness in marble is said to be correct. 
The memorial will probably be dedicated early 
in October. Invitations have been sent to Hen- 
RY W. LoNGFELLOW, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, OLIVER WENDELL Hotmzs, 
and JoHN G. Saxe. They have all sent letters 
in reply, but it is not known whether any of 
them have indicated an intention of being pres- 
ent. Two poems have been composed for the 
oceasion, one by a lady in Baltimore, and the 
other by a poet of a Northern State. Professor 
SHEPHERD will deliver the oration. 

—The newspaper correspondents who are priv- 
ileged to sail with the Prince of Wales in the 
Serapis are Mr. RuSSELL for the Times, Mr. Saua 
for the Telegraph, Mr. Senror for the Daily News, 
and Mr. SypNEy Hatt for the Graphic. They 
are to be permitted to have the entire run of 
every thing in the way of spectacle and jollifi- 
cation, and to join in the elephant hunt which 
is to be the grand fun of the whole trip. 

—M. Victor Hueo has received a letter (of 
which we append a translation) from a woman 
who wishes to have her name kept secret: “I 
am one of those whom you succored during the 
siege of Paris. You gave me 100 francs, and 
when I said to you, ‘I hope to be able to repay 
you: to whom shall I Pay the money?’ you re- 
plied, ‘To the poor.’ I am now able to fulfill 
your wish. I have worked, and I have the fruits 
of that work. [have 100 francstospare. I send 
them to you for the sufferers of the inundation 
(pour les inondés).” 

—A late victim. of the civil war is General 
Frank J. Wuirte, who died at San Francisco, on 
the 29th ult., of disease developed by wounds 
received in battle. Immediately on the breaking 
out of the war he took an active part in organ- 
izing the Tenth New York Regiment, in which 
he was elected captain of Company A, April 
23, 1861, and with which he served in Virginia. 
He afterward did service in the West, re- 
capturing Lexington, with the Union prison- 
ers there, and holding Springfield for thirty-six 
hours, with twenty-two men, against a large Con- 
federate force, until reinforcements came up. 
He acted subsequently as Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral of the St. Louis district, and as Governor of 
the Eastern Shore of Vi yo he display- 
ed much executive ability. At the close of the 
war he was breveted brigadier-general, and set- 
tled in St. Louis, the home of his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Judge WELLS, of the United States Su- 
= Court. He was the eldest son of the late 

udge James W. Wurtz, of New York, and the 
—— of GERALD GRIFFIN, the great 

rish novelist. 

—Mrs. CHEESEBROUGH, wife of one of our dip- 
lomatic people in London, speaking of Disraz.1, 
says that while the Premier was escorting her to 
dinner recently he said, in reply to a com Sument- 
ary remark of hers about his books, that he owed 
what literary reputation he had entirely to the 
people of the United States, and that he had for 
them, therefore, the kindest feelings personally. 

—The engagement of Miss Armsrrone, of 
jeter to an opulent Italian nobleman, 
Count MENTENI, is announced. The count lives 
in much splendor in the suburbs of Florence. 
Miss A. went abroad a few years ago to learn 
the art of becoming a prima donna at Milan, 
but, in consequence of impaired health, aban- 
doned her project of leading a professional life. 
She is described as being a great beauty and a 
fine linguist. By her marriage Miss ARMSTRONG 
becomes rela‘ to one of the noblest Italian 
families. 

—The Viscount De Castilho, who has just 
died at Lisbon, aged seventy-five, was blind all 
his life, but a scholar, counselor, and poet. He 
translated SHaksPeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream into Portuguese. 

—Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN leaves the bulk 
of his property to the CoLLIn family, in grati- 
tude for the aid Mr. CoLLIn gave him in early 
life. He also makes bequests for the benefit of 
the school and workmen’s library of Odense, his 
native town. He gives to the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen a large album, two smaller ones 
and four copies of the complete works o: 
CHARLES Dickens, with inscriptions in the au- 
thor’s handwriting. He directs that his corre- 
spondence, which was very large, shall be placed 
in the hands of M. Brx1z, formerly an editor, 
and of M. Boas, a literary young man with whom 
he read over the letters, and who knows his 
wishes in regard to them. 

—The Rev. J. W. Metxar, of London, is the 
fortunate master of a mastiff that has won $25,000 
worth of prizes in different dog shows. 

—‘* HARVEY, you can rest a while, and I will 
spread the hay,” is what Davip Sweat, of Web- 
ster, New Hampshire, aged ninety-two, said to 
his son, after working on the farm all the morn- 
ing, the other day. He believed in the Sweat of 
his own brow. 

—The venerable and philanthropic Sir Moszs 
MontTEFIORE, now in his ninety-first year, is 
on a visit to Jerusalem, where he was received 
on the 25th of July with almost royal honors. 
On the Wednesday following his arrival the 
venerable baronet visited the large synagogue 
in the Holy City belonging to the Ashkenasik 
congregation. is handsome house of wor- 
ship was splendidly illuminated, and all the 
decorations, floral and otherwise, usually ex- 
hibited on the festivals adorned the synagogue 
on this occasion. The synagogue presen a 
very gorgeous spectacle, the enthusiasm of the 
vast — on considerably enhancing the 
beauty of the scene. Sir Moszs MONTEFIORE 
was received at the doors of the synagogue with 
every demonstration of honor by Rey. Hanam 








Basu, at.whose house he was entertained im- 
mediately after the service was concluded. Sir 
Moszs expressed himself highly delighted with 
the reception which had been given him. We 
regret to learn that the good philanthropist was 
so much fatigued from the visit that he was 
compelled to keep his bed the whole of the fol- 
lowing day. On making his exit from the syna- 
gogue it was with great difficulty that Sir Moszs 
was enabled to make his progress through the 
streets, upward of 20,000 people, it is said, being 
assembled, anxious to obtain a sight of the ven- 
erable baronet. Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans rushed backward and forward in seem- 
ing frenzy just for the purpose of feasting their 
eyes on the countenance of the white-headed 
champion of Judaism, who in his ninety-first 
ear left home and comfort to succor the dis- 
ressed. In fact, so great was the excitement 
and so numerous the difficulties which impeded 
the progress of Sir Moses MonTEFIORE through 
the streets that the authorities were compelled 
to order out the military to disperse the enthu- 
siastic crowds which besieged the aged hero. 

—Mr. T. M. Autuyn, of Hartford, has given 
$10,000 to the Industrial School for Girls at 
Middletown, Connecticut, to be used in the 
erection of a third building. 

—Among the notable centennial commemo- 
rations of the time was that of the Rev. Joan 
M‘Mixian, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Pigeon Creek, Pennsylvania, and one 
of the founders of Presbyterianism in Western 
Pennsylvania, as also of Jefferson College. A 
historical address prepared by Dr. JUNKIN was 
read, after which evergreens and flowers were 
laid on the good pastor’s grave. 

—Mrs. NATHANIEL THaYER, of Boston, one of 
the direct heirs, will receive a handsome portion 
of the Van RENSSELAER property, which con- 
sists of eighty-four acres in the very heart of the 
city of Albany, valued at $50,000 per acre. 

—Dr. Lovick Pierce, of the Southern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, who is nearly one hun- 
dred years old, is still able to officiate occasion- 
ally. He is a fraternal delegate to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) which meets next year. 

—The Tuprers, of Des Moines, Iowa, are a 
notable family. The mother, Mrs. ELLEN 8. 
Tupper, is the author of a standard work on 
bee culture. Her eldest sister is a good preach- 
er. Her daughter, CATHARINE, is studying med- 
icine, having taken a full course at an agricul- 
tural college, where she supported herself by 
her own work; and another daughter, Mapdezr, 
who is but sixteen years old, is a famous poultry 
raiser, is an officer of the State Poultry Associa- 
tion, and has made money enough in her occu- 

ation to defray her expenses through a full col- 
egiate course. 

—Colonel M. Ricnarps MUcKLE, the right- 
hand man of Mr. CuILps in the business depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Ledger, sent to Prince 
BisMARCK a few months ago a finely mounted 
cane made from the original timber taken from 
Independence Hall during the alterations then 
made. The Prince replied in an autograph let- 
ter, which reads thus: 

“You have had the kindness to send me, as a sup- 
port in es old age, a cane cut from the timber of 
he belfry from the height of which, ninety-nine years 
ago to-day, the old bell first a in honor of that d 
commonwealth whose ship bells to-day give full and 
welcome sound in all the waters of the globe. I be; 
you will accept my heart-felt thanks for this histori 
reminiscence, which I shall honor and carefully Bm 
serve and hand down to my children with other relics 
of remarkable years. This day is one which never 
fails to recall to my mind the happy hours which I 
spent on many a Fourth of July with American friends ; 

t with Joux Loraror Mor.ey in Gittingen in 1832; 

in with Mrrowert C, Krxe and Amory Corrrn. 

ould that you, my dear colonel, and I might always 

be as healthy and contented as we four young fellows 

were forty-three years ago to-day at Gottingen, cele- 
brating the Fourth of July. V. Bismazox.” 

—JeEnny Linp, though her voice has lost much 
of its old richness and power, is still a delightful 
singer, and delights in doing good, as she always 
did. The Hon. Lyman TREMAINE, writing from 
Carlsbad, Germany, relates the following: “‘On 
Sunday before last quite an interesting littie in- 
cident occurred at the conclusion of the services 
in the English church. As there was no regular 
—_ the rector had requested that if any 
lady present was willing to play on the melo- 
deon the next Sunday, he would be obliged if 
she would inform him. At the close a lady, 
who was a stranger to him, volunteered her 
services. Discovering that she spoke in broken 
English, he said, ‘Do you think ee are compe- 
tent to play upon the melodeon?’ Said she, ‘I 
think I am. Perhaps you may not doubt it 
when I tell you my name: it is Jenny Linp 
GotpscumipT.’ He cheerfully acquiesced, and 
propounded no more questions as to her ca- 
pacity. She appeared to be a woman of fifty or 
upward, with nothing about her to attract at- 
tention, and was dressed with great plainness 
and simplicity, without ornament of any kind. 
Her countenance, no longer beautiful, seemed 
to me plainly marked by sorrow, sadness, and 
care. 

—Sir Joun HawKsHAw, the new president of 
the British Association, is one of the most emi- 
nent engineers living. He is seventy-four years 
old, and more than thirty years ago was the un- 
successful opponent of BRUNEL in the famous 
broad-gauge controversy, and soon after the suc- 
cessor of GEORGE STEPHENSON as engineer of 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway. is resist- 
ance to the BRUNEL broad gauge—seven feet—on 
the Great Western Railway, though overruled 
by the directors at the time, doubtless increased 
his reputation later, when every body became 
convinced that broad gauges are a mistake. He 
had a contest with STEPHENSON himself about 
steep gradients, which STEPHENSON all his life 
condemned, but which HawksHaw advocated 
and carried on his own line, whence other lines 
adopted them, the success of the system bein 
demonstrated. He has built or superintende 
lines in Russia, in the Mauritius,and in India, 
He is great in docks and harbors. The splendid 
Holyhead Breakwater is his. To him the Suez 
Canal itself owes something, for he pronounced 
in favor of it as long ago as 1862, when most En- 

lish engineers were skeptical, and STEPHENSON 
fad said it was impossible. He is actually con- 
structing a larger, though far less important, 
ship-canal between Amsterdam and the North 
Sea. He has dammed out the sea from the low 
lands of Norfolk, and is improving the harbors 
of Brazil. Beyond all else he is a 
on a tunnel beneath the English Channel, an 
believes—he was always a sanguine man—that 
the thing can be done. 
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Card-Receiver. 


Tuts card-receiver consists of a tray of wicker-work and varnished black 
bamboo sticks, which are finished with gold buttons on the ends, and rests 
on four feet. The bottom is furnished with embroidery on a foundatioa of 
black velvet, in satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch, and in point Russe. 
The design for this embroidery is given by Fig. 83, Supplement. For the 
poppies use red saddler’s silk in several shades, and work the corn-flowers 
with blue and the ears with maize-colored silk. The leaves and stems are 
worked partly with green and partly with brown silk. The seam made by 
setting on the . 


embroidery is 
covered with 
gold cord. Be- 


tween the sepa- 
rate sections of 
the card-receiver 
set on ruches of 
blue silk ribbon, 


Girl’s Netted 
Night Net. 
Tus net is 

worked in net- 

ting with fine 
knitting cotton. 

Begin from the 

middle with a 

foundation of 5 

stitches on a W* \i\\ X \\\ \\ \\ 

mesh three-quar- \ NY \n\\ \\ : | \ \ 
ters of an inch \ \ \ \N \ \ \\ 

in circumference, " ‘ ’ we 1 W& 


and alway: | 
d net, always — Curewisz vor Gini Fnom 8 To 10 Yeas ou, 


going forward, ‘s ELEM iid 

and widening in or pattern and description see Supplement, 

the requisite No. XXIIL, Figs. 78 and 79. 

manner. Four 

rounds from the outer edge of the net run in a colored ribbon, which 
is tied in a bow in the back in adjusting the net. 


‘ 
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COSTUMES A CENTURY 
\ HATEVER amount of at- 
tention may be paid to the 
toilette by the present generation, 
it is some comfort to know that our 





For 










Curtp’s CoLtar. 


For pattern and description soe 
Supplement, No. XII, Fig. 23. 


extravagance does not begin to / 
equal that of our grandfathers fi 
and grandmothers. Noth- ; 

ing that is worn by the 
modern belle can compare 
in magnificence and dis- 
play with the costumes in 
which the beauties of a 
hundred years ago were 
wont to display their 
charms. The evening toi- 
lette of a lady in society 
used to consist of a gown 
of some rich material, 
usually satin embroidered 
with gold; the train, a 
separate arrangement al- 
together, several yards in 
length, was composed of 
velvet, silk, or satin, either 
white or colored, and em- 
broidered to suit the dress. The sleeves were short, with lace 
ruffles that fell nearly to the elbow. Lappets of costly Brus- 
sels lace were fastened to the top of the head, and depended 
as low as the waist. The head- 
dress was one billowy mass of 
ostrich plumes. If an African 
had suddenly appeared at one of 
the court balls, he might have 
thought that a universal ostrich 
hunt had taken place in some 
neighboring desert, or that a trib- 
ute of white plumes had been 
exacted from some monarch of 
Libya. It was decreed that no 
lady should wear more than 
twenty-five ostrich feathers in 
her hair at once, and that no one 
should appear with less than 
twelve. Hair-dressers must have 
needed the arms of Briareus to 
perform the various operations 
of curling, frizzing, and tasteful- 
ly arranging jewels and plumes. 


Drawers For Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Fig. 21. 


Corsets ror Girt FROM 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see _— 
ment, No. XTV., 
Figs, 32-87. 





SS 
Sp 


Great's Netrep 
Nicut Ner. 


Among the feath- 
ers nestled aigrettes 
of diamonds; and 
other rich orna- 





ments, such as 

S necklaces, _—ear- 

SN SS \ rings, bracelets, 
S Ws S S Y belts, and stomach- 
e ; ers of diamonds, 

Nicut-Suirt ror Boy rrom 14 To 16 were worn in the 

YEARS OLD. as 49" ——. 

pattern escription see Supplemen oO mate 1s 

vies No ex, on . magnificence on the 


Unper-WaAIst FOR 
CHILD FROM 1 To 38 


attern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 55. 


Corsets ror Griru FRoM 11 To 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Su 
plement, No. XIIL, Figs. 24-31. 


part of the ladies, gentlemen were accustomed to appear in equally elab- 
orate costumes. ‘Their coats, cut in intricate patterns, and usually com- 
posed of claret-colored cloth, and embroidered at the collar, pockets, and 
wristbands ; point lace ruffles, an embroidered waistcoat, white silk 
stockings, and knee-breeches of white cassimere; shoes with silver or 
diamond buckles, a long sword, and a chapeau bras—formed a costume 
which might have been becoming to an elderly and courtly-looking person, 
giving lim the air of a Sir Charles Grandison. But to younger and more 
insignificant -look- 
ing men such a 
toilette must have 
been 
trying. 
would be the sen- 
sations of such a 
glittering cavalier 
should he find him- 
self all at once in 
modern _ society, 
where the same 
uniform is equally 
worn by gentle- 
men and waiters ? 
The following 
description of the 
excitement occa- 
sioned by the an- 
nouncement of a 
Drawing - room 
about to be held 





















‘\ 


Nicut Dress ror Grrv From 13 To 15 
YEARS OLD. 


For rm and description see Supplement, ; , 
Pai o. XIX, Figs. 00%, 50-61 beaded” bis 
ago is culled 


from an old vol- 
ume: ‘* The im- 
portant matter 
of choosing a 
train of a be- 
coming color 
caused many a sleepless night. Velvets and satins, feathers and 
finery of every description, floated in bright disorder before the vision 
both mentally and bodily. The tradesmen disposed of their goods 
as if by magic. ‘The milli- 
ners’ rooms were thronged 
from morning till night with 
a fair bevy of eager and anx- 
ious faces. ‘The dancing- 
masters gave private lessons 
in the most approved mode 
of performing a court courte- 


4 CHEMISE FoR GIRL FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplément, 
No. XXIL, Figs. 74-77. 


Unper-Waist For CaILp 

FROM 2 fo 4 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and me oa 

see Supplement, No. IL, 
Figs. 51-54. 


YEARS OLD. 












CuiLp’s CoLuar. 


For pattern and description se 
Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 22. 


sy, and then came the im- 
portant question of bow the 
train was to be managed. La- 
dies -who had been at 
court instructed their 
daughters how to hold the 
long drapery under one 
arm until they came to 
the door of the presenta- 
tion-room, how then to 
let it fall with grace and 
majestically sweep the 
dust off the palace floors. 
Day and night the milli- 
ners labored incessantly, 
yet unable to meet the 
demands made upon their 
nimble fingers. Of the 
milliners’ girls some grew 
pale, others grew sick, 
and some died, the shears 
of fate snapping the thread of their lives while their scissors 
were yet in the unfinished gown.” 


Carp-RECBIVER. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 83. 


Drawers ror CHILD FROM 2 TO 
3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. [X., Fig. 20. 









Embroidered Angling 
Basket. 
See illustration on page 687. 

Tuts basket is made of wicker- 
work, and is furnished with a lid, 
in the middle of which is a long 
four-cornered opening for receiv- 
ing the fish. In the back of the 
basket are two small holes, 
through which the strap is passed. 
A lambrequin of brown carriage 
leather, which is furnished with 
a pocket in the middle, trims the 
basket ; both the lambrequin and 
pocket are ornamented in appli- 
cation, chain, and half- polka 
stitch embroidery. To make the 





Corsets ror Girt FROM 14 To 
16 YEARS OLD. 
attern and ay a see Sup- 


For 
plement, No. XV., 










CorsETsS FOR 
Girt From 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and 
description see 


Su ement, 
No. XVL, 
Figs. 46-50. 


igs. 88-45. 


lambrequin cut of brown carriage 


\\| Nieut-Cap ror Grru 

“\\ From 13 ro 15 Years 
OLD. 

For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No. VIL, Fig. 18. 


leather one piece 
from Fig. 16, Sup- 
plement, and forthe . 
pocket cut of oiled 
linen one piece from 
Fig. 17, and trans- 
fer the outlines of 
the design figures 
given on the pat- 


Drawers For Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
x No. via Fig 2. » 


Suirt ror Boy From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 62-67. +. 
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terns to the material. Cut the 
leaves of oiled linen and of brown 
carriage leather, and apply them 
to the foundation of the lambre- 
quin and pocket with point Russe 
stitches of light brown saddler’s 
silk, as shown by the illustration. 
The veins of the leaves are work- 
ed in half-polka stitch, and the 
stems and vines in chain stitch 








with brown ‘silk in three shades, 
After finishing the embroidery, 
line the lambrequin with net and 
the pocket with oiled linen, bind 
the former on the upper and un- 
der edges, and the latter on the 
upper edge only, with brown worst- 
ed braid, which is ornamented on 
the outside with herring- bone 
stitches of light brown silk. Fin- 
ish the lambrequin on the under 
edge with brown woolen soutache, 
which is laid in loops, as shown 
by the illustration, and is fasten- 
ed on the foundation with chain 
stitches of light brown silk. Set 
the pocket on the lambrequin 
from * to :, fasten the pinked 
scallops on the outer edge of the 
pocket with point Russe stitches 
of light brown silk, and trim the 
pocket with brown woolen sou- 
tache, forming loops on the cor- 
ners and in the middle at the top. Above 
the middle loop apply a star of oiled linen 
to the lambrequin foundation with point 
Russe stitches of brown silk, and in the mid- 
dle of the star sew on a button for closing the pocket. 








piece an inch wide and forty-four inches long, trim the 

upper layer with brown woolen soutache, which is sewed on in curves 
with silk of the same color, and apply round pieces of oiled linen be- 
tween the curves with point Russe and herring-bone stitches of dark 
brown silk. Bind the strap with brown worsted braid, and ornament 
the latter with herring-bone stitches of saddler’s silk of the same color, 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Vets, Ficnvs, erc.—Imiration Lace. 


Border for Lingerie—White Embroidery. 
Tuts border is worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen, in satin, 
half-polka, and back stitch, with embroidery cotton, and is finished on 
the outer edge with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Borders for Veils, Fichus, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are worked on black tulle, and are underlaid 
with black crape. For the border Fig. 1 transfer the design 
to linen, baste the crape and tulle on the latter, run the out- 
lines with black silk, and work the embroidery partly in 
half-polka and partly in 
button-hole stitch. The 
outer edge of 
the border is 
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finished with but- 
ton-hole _ stitch 
scallops into which 
picots are worked. 
Cut away the 
crape between the 
design figures, and 
both layers of the 
material on the 
wrong side, as 
shown by the il- 
t fists ; fepdetet lustration, and 
igig-eies a work the wheels 

stereqetele| and lace stitches 
with fine black 

Fig. 1.—Desicn ror Stroots or Cusnions.—Cross Stitch Emprorery. silk. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black; @ Red; # Blue; © Green; © Brown; ! White. Having trans. 















4 Borper FoR LINGERIE, 
For the strap cut of double brown carriage leather one Reais Wuite Emprorpery. 





EMBROIDERED ANGLING BASKET. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VI., 
Figs. 16 and 17, 


QUARTER OF SQUARE FoR 
Tipy.—NetrTep anv Fior- 





ferred the design Fig. 2 to linen, 
baste on the crape and tulle, run 
the outlines of the design figures 
with black silk, and work the 
embroidery in half-polka stitch. 
Finish the edge with button-hole 
stitch scallops, into which picots 
are worked. Embroider the bor- 
der with black jet beads, and cut 
away the crape between the de- 
sign figures on the wrong side, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Quarter of Square for 
Tidies.—Netted and Flor- 
entine Guipure. 

Tue foundation of this square 
is worked in straight netting, and 
is partly darned in point de toile 
with twisted cotton, and partly 
with threads stretched diagonal- 
ly, as shown by the full-sized 
illustration, and embroidered 
with wheels. The raised leaflets 
are worked in point de reprise. 
The open-work portion of the 
square is worked in Florentine 
guipure. Work the outlines and 
bars in button-ho's stitch, at the 
same time forming the picots. 
For each picot work three or four 
button-hole stitches on the near- 
est thread of the netted foundation, and car- 
ry the working thread back through the but- 
ton-hole stitches to the point from which the 
) work is to be continued. After finishing 
the embroidery cut away the netted bars between the de- 
sign figures close to the button-hole stitches, as shown by 

the illustration. 


Designs for Stools or Cushions.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese designs are worked on canvas with zephyr worsted and filling silk 
in the colors given in the description of symbols, in cross stitch embroidery. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper For VEILs, Ficnus, erc.—Imtation Lace, 


WOODEN FLOORS LAID IN ASPHALTUM. 


Fioors imbedded in a hot layer of asphaltum were introduced into France 
twenty years ago, for barracks, hospitals, churches, etc., and have 
grown in popularity. Oak boards about two and a third to four 
inches wide, twelve to twenty inches long, and about one inch, or 
less, thick, are pressed, in herring-bone pattern, into a layer of hot 
asphaltum about four-tenths of an inch deep. In order 
to favor the adhesion of the asphaltum, and render the 
cracks as small as possi- 
ble, the boards are made 
slightly _nar- 
rower below. 
As no nails are 
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Fig. 2.—DesicN For Sroots or Cusntoxs.—Cross Stitcu Empnorpery. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; ® Green; & Blue; @ Brown; 8 Red; = White. 
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needed, the floor can be planed perfectly smooth 
after it is laid. Among the advantages of a floor 
laid in this way are enumerated the prevention 
of the penetration of any moisture from the 
ground, and consequent mouldiness; freedom 
from insects, on account of the absence of crev- 
ices ; small amount of water required in washing 
up, the readiness with which it is applied, and 
rapidity of drying; complete exclusion of any 
unhealthy exhalations from the earth in the 
rooms, so that even houses without cellars can be 
occupied without danger. In hospitals the at- 
mosphere of the lower floors can also be perfect- 
ly excluded from the upper floors, which no oth- 
er plan of flooring has been found to accomplish. 
It is also said to prevent the propagation of fire 
from the lower to the upper stories. Although 
somewhat more expensive than ordinary floors, 
it is thought that, on a large scale, it would not 
exceed in price any ordinary inlaid floor. 





LAVENDER. 
How prone we are to hide and hoard 
Each little token love has stored, 
To tell of happy hours: 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 
A bunch of faded flowers. 


When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 
A while we sit bereft. 
But time goes on; anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 
We gather what is left. 


The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little flute whose music rang 
So cheerily of old; 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flower, with odor faint, 
That fell from fingers cold. 


We smooth and fold with reverent care 

The robes they, living, used to wear ; 
And painful pulses stir, 

As o'er the relics of our dead, 

With bitter rain of tears, we spread 
Pale purple lavender. 


And when we come in after-years, 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look at treasures put away, 
Despairing, on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 


Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them, 
These fragrant flowers—now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here, 
To lend our relics sacred, dear, 
Their beautiful perfume. 


That scent abides on book and {ute, 

On curl and flower, and with its mute 
But eloquent appeal 

It wins from us a deeper sob 

For our lost dead—a sharper throb 
Than we are wont to feel. 


It whispers of the long-ago, 

Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 
And buried sorrows stir ; 

And tears like those we shed of old 

Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavender. 








(Continued from No, 38, page 611.) 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 

Author of “ Lost for Love,” “‘ A Strange World,” “To 


the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“Forsake me not thus. Witness, Heaven 
love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 





Unha deceived! Thy suppliant, 
Whakeon 1 4 ay le’ looks, th > 
ive, gen 
neel in this uttermost ane ? 


Thy cou 
My only strength and stay.” 


Tuere is a strange coldness in Herman's 
manner to his wife, reunited to him under cir- 
cumstances so desperate. In her manner to him 
there is a quiet akin to apathy; pale, silent, un- 
complaining, she lies on the sofa in the cheerless, 
unhomelike room, littered with Herman’s open 
portmanteau, traveling-bag, rug, and scattered 
papers as only a man can litter a room which he 
inhabits but for a few hours. 

She lies with her face hidden from the light, 
content for the moment with the luxury of rest. 
Her brain has been so racked, her heart so tor- 
tured, she has feared and suffered so intensely 
within these last broken days and nights—the 
actual sum of hours she knows not—that there 
is no room in her brain for farther anguish. Of 
troubles to come, of evil threatening her future, 
she takes no heed. Herman is safe and near 
her, and the horror of that awful half hour in 


Hamilton L: urst’s room is swept away like 
a thunder. which has infolded her for a 
moment with peril of sudden fiery death, and 


then has driven past, and left her scathless. 
‘The dead man in his room yonder—that quiet 
cla Sani igh shen eal aen face that a 
8 ight ki id brow with a look 
cine tapean, BIE terete co he prayer— 
hands that for thirty years have never 
been so —is that ilton Lyndhurst ? 
She can not link this solemn image with the bold 
bad man who stood before her a little while ago, 
audaciously confessing the treachery that had 
brought her to his presence, She lies resting, 





and now and then trying uneasily to solve that 
problem, how these two—the harmless dead and 
the wicked living—can be one and the same; 
while Herman paces to and fro, in and out of a 
door that leads into the adjoining room. His 
bedroom is one of a suite, and he has engaged 
the two additional rooms now for his wife's com- 
fortable accommodation. 

She hears him give the order about thee 
rooms, and wonders that he should care to re- 
main any longer at this Ostend hotel. For her 
own part, she is nervously anxious to escape from 
a scene whose every association is horrible. 
Nor can she imagine any reason for delay. 

**Why should we stay here, Herman?” she 
asks. ‘I long to get back to baby.” 

**No doubt. Separation from my son must 
be a sore affliction to you,” says her husband, in 
that new tone of his which strikes so harshly on 
her ear. 

‘* We might go back to-night, Herman. There 
is nothing to detain us in this horrid place.” 

**T beg your pardon. I do not think you are 
strong enough to travel; and my own plans are 
unsettled just now. Until they are a little clear- 
er I think it best for us to remain where we are.” 

He says no more, but closes the door behind 
him, and leaves her to wonder at his strangeness. 

She is too weak just at first for any feeling be- 
yond a blank vague wonder. She lies thinking 
of the change in her husband idly, dreamily, with 
an undefined sense of trouble and uneasiness. 
He is tired, perhaps; his brain disturbed and 
confused, as hers is; worn out by long watches 
at the scene of war; harassed by the thought of 
financial trouble at home. There are so many 
reasons to account for that strangeness in his 
manner. 

**And yet it seems hard that he should be 
unkind to me in this time of trouble, when I have 
such need of all his love,” she thinks, piteously. 

By-and-by, when that dull stupor of actual 
physical fatigue has worn off a little, painful 
thoughts take a stronger hold of her. 

‘** Why should he be ankind—he who has nev- 
er spoken coldly to me before to-day ?” she asks 
herself; and suddenly, in a breath, thére flashes 
upon her the memory of that hideous word 
whispered in her ear as they left the dead man’s 
room : 

“* Lover—your lover!” 

She starts up from her sofa, pale to the lips, 
but with resolution lighting up her face, and goes 
into the adjoining room. Herman is seated in 
a despondent attitude by the table, his head lean- 
ing on his folded arms, his face hidden. 

She goes softly to him, kneels by his side, and 
lays her hand upon his arm. 

‘* Herman, Herman, my husband, my dearest, 
what is this cloud between us? Look at me, 
love; speak to me!” 

He lifts his head, and turns a haggard face to- 
ward her, but his eyes are lowered gloomily, and 
refuse to meet hers. 

‘* Ts there any need for me to tell you what is 
amiss between us?” he asks. ‘‘ Pray do not af- 
fect surprise. Do not let there be any acting on 
either side, There is nothing left for us but to 
confront ee calmly. You have nothing to 
fear from me. [I love you too well to inflict dis- 
grace upon your name, or to cause you unneces- 
sary pain. No newspaper shall ever tell the 
world the causes of our parting—scandal’s avid 
ear shall never be gratified by the details of my 
wrongs or your—folly ; but we are not the less 
parted, Editha”—his voice falters at the name— 
** for ever and for evermore.” 

She rises to her feet and confronts him proud- 
ly, a crimson spot burning in each pale cheek, 
shame’s bitter red. 

‘* Herman, you can not be so wild—so wicked 
—as to believe that I—” 

The words choke her. 

‘** Unhappily there are facts which admit but 
of one construction,” answers the husband, in 
that cold, altered voice of his. ‘‘I find you here 
—alone—with that dead man. Can I doubt, as 
a reasoning being in the full possession of my 
senses, that you had come here to meet him ?” 

“ As I live,” she answers, with an upward 
look which makes the words seem an a to 
Heaven, ‘‘I came here in answer to a telegram 
sent in your name—came to my sick husband— 
came and found myself the dupe of a lying mes- 
sage. ‘That dead man knows the rest, and God 
who hears me knows my innocence.” 

** Are you not afraid of another thunder-bolt 
like that which scared Vivien when she lied as 
boldly as you lie now ?” asks Herman, bitterly. 
**Do you know that I had hints of what was to 
happen to me? I was brought to this place by 
a friendly warning; some tool or servant of 
yours or of your lover's betrayed your plans. 
Yes, I was-told that you were to meet him here. 
I was informed that he had been like your shad- 
ow at Lochwithian—a man I ought to have fear- 
ed at the outset, knowing what I knew of him, 
but his cunning was deep enough to. hoodwink 
me. And then I did myself the honor to think 
you as high above such a tempter as the evening- 
star is above the reach of Satan groveling in his 
nethermost hell. A foolish mistake. Other 
men’s experience should have taught me that all 
women are alike—beautiful pictures, smiling, in- 
nocent, he ogeTy but who shall say what foul 
lining the canvas, what obscene devilry 
hides behind the saintly image?” 

““You knew that I was to meet Mr. Lynd- 
hurst ?” asks Editha, bewildered. 

“Yes. I had letters; the first telling me of 
Lyndhurst’s visit to Lochwithian, and recom- 
mending me to be on my guard. I laughed at 
this warning, secure in my belief in you. The 
next letter spoke more plainly, and told me to 
come to this place without delay, if I wanted to 
know the truth. I came, but could discover 
nothimg. Your friend was here under a false 
name ; you were not in the house. I made my- 
self sure of that before I lay down to get a few 





hours’ sleep—such sleep, 
awakened by your screams, 

**The same person who sent me the telegram 
may have sent you the letters. Anonymous let- 
ters, of course. We have been enmeshed in a 
web of lies, both of us. Perhaps that other is a 
lie too—a lie, though it came to me in your own 
handwriting.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

** Herman, you accuse me of falsehood. « You 
believe—you, who should know every thought of 
my mind, every instinct of my heart—you be- 
lieve that I am so vile a creature as to have sac- 
rificed home and child, honor, name, love, my 
hope of heaven, my peace here and hereafter, at 
the bidding of that sinful man who died at my 
feet! I—who, till that miserable man bared his 
wicked heart before me, hardly knew that this 
world contained so much infamy. You think 
that I am vile enough to transfer my heart from 
you to him as I would change my glove! You 
do not know me well enough to know that I am 
yours to the core of my heart; that I have not 
—never can have—a hope or desire on earth that 
does not begin and end in you, our child, and 
the dear ones at home!” 

‘*T know nothing, except that you were with 
that man. If he had not fallen dead at your 
feet you might be far away from this place now 
—his mistress, happy, resplendent, laughing at 
your deserted husband. Fate has played you a 
sorry turn; and you, who might have been as 
magnificent as Cleopatra, are now reduced to the 
Magdalen’s penitence and tears.” 

In his bitterness of heart he can not wound 
her too deeply; he can find no words cruel 
enough to express the keenness of his own pain. 
In his agony he is merciless. 

‘** Were you sinless yourself you could hardly 
be more bitter, Herman,” says Editha, with a 
sad smile, half scorn, half pity. ‘‘ Yet I have a 
letter written by you to a woman you loved be- 
fore you married me—a letter which proves you 
as false as a husband as you believe I have been 
as a wife.” 

** A letter written by me—a letter from me to 
any womafi since I have been your husband! 
Except business letters, which might be publish- 
ed to the world,I have written to no woman 
since I married you. So help me, Heaven!” 

‘**Oh, Herman, for pity’s sake! God’s wrath 
is swift to overtake false oaths. I have the let- 
ter in my traveling-bag—the shameful, cruel let- 
ter, telling her that you have loved her always, 
that all other love ee been a delusion, asking 
at to share your life—life without her is worth- 
less!” 


0 help me! I was 


** Are you mad, Editha? Show me this let- 
ter. Or perhaps you have lost it, like the tele- 
gram. You may have a knack of losing com- 
promising documents.” 

**T have not lost it.” 

**Let me see it, then. It is a forgery, I tell 
you before looking at it. A trick of your late 
admirer’s, perhaps—one of the various treacher- 
ies *hat are fair in love or war.” 

‘*It is no forgery, Herman,” she answers, sad- 
_ “*T know your hand too well. If there had 

m room for doubt, I should never have be- 
lieved.” She goes into the next room, and re- 
turns almost immediately, bringing him the half 
sheet of paper, which she has taken from the 
portiolio in her traveling-bag. He rzads the 
lines with a curious smile. 

**It is your writing, is it not, Herman ?” 

**Every word of it. Yes, Mrs. Westray, I 
certainly wrote this, and, what is more, I went 
so far as to have it set up in type, and you would 
by-and-by, had you continued to be interested in 
my dramatic labors, have heard the lines spoken 
in — It is the rough draft of a letter from 
Colonel St. Vincent, the hero of my last comedy, 
to Lady Madeline Rayner, whom he loves. You 
will find the style polished and strengthened in 
the printed version, I hope, if you ever take the 
trouble to read my play, but you will discover 
that the letter is essentially the same.” 

**And this letter was not written to Mrs. 
Brandreth ?” 

**No more than it was written to you, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was written one 
Sunday afternoon in Mrs. Brandreth’s drawing- 
room, discussed with her, as a point in my play, 
approved by her, and then written a second time 
by me, as there were weak points in this first no- 
tion. You know I do not often make two copies 
of the same idea—neither my leisure nor my hu- 
mor serves for this niceness—but stage letters are 
hard writing, and I was anxious this one should 
have 2 natural tone. Yes, you will find the 
printed version better.” 

He hands her the paper with supreme coolness 
—coldness tinctured with contempt. 

** Your counter-charge is wanting in force,” he 
says, with biting irony; ‘‘an author's wife ought 
to have known a folio of copy. Women who re- 
ceive love-letters of a compromising character do 
not usually leave them lying about for other 
people to pick up. You should know this, for 
you have been carefal that I should never find 
any of Lyndhurst’s letters to you.” 

**Mr. Lyndhurst never wrote to me in my 
life,” she answers. 

**Indeed! A man of vast experience, and 

wiser than his generation. He knew the safety 
of oral communication.” A moment ago and 
she has been ready to fall on her knees at his 
feet and beseech his pardon for having doubted 
him, even though his own handwriting was his 
accuser. But at these words of insult her pride 
kindles, she recoils from him as if he had struck 
her. At the door she pauses, her hand on the 
lock, and looks at him more in wonder than in 
resentment. 
** Does all our life together count for so little, 
Herman? Ihave no more to say. No; I will 
not stoop to defend myself. You will know some 
day. You will bé sorry some day.” 

**'That is what a good many women have said 





in their time,” answers Herman, that pale, pained 
face of his quite unmoved. ‘‘ And the day has 
not come yet. Messalina and Faustina and a 
few more are waiting for it in Hades—the day 
that shall make their names white in the eyes of 
men.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Call me a fool; 
Trust not my reading nor my observati 


Which with experimental seal doth wart 


The tenor of my book; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error.” 


“Dieu n’a as & pardonner. I] est plus que 
cela, il efface! Nous qui ne pouvons rien r, nous 
avons inventé le pardon qui punit, puisqu’ll rabaisse.” 

Yes, Herman Westray, guided by that blatant 
counselor worldly wisdom, founding his judg- 
ment upon experience of life, has decided against 
the woman who appeared to him three years ago 
the incarnation of womanly purity. The very 
thought of her innocence then weighs against her 
in his mind now. 

“*God help me!” he says to himself as he 
paces the darkened room in the hotel at Ostend. 
He has closed the heavy Venetian shutters, glad 
to exclude the garish, unsympathetic sun, glaring 
at him in fierce September brightness if he ven- 
tures to put his head out of the window. Blue 
sky above, blue sea below; white houses on ei- 
ther side; and a holiday crowd going to and fro 
yonder on the digue, or bobbing up and down 
in party-colored raiment in the sea; holiday mu- 
sic blaring on a brazen band; a foolish, unrea- 
soning joyfulness every where, as it seems to this 
man, stung to the heart, his household gods shat- 
tered, his life brought suddenly to a standstill, 
his future blotted out: for the man who has lost 
hope has no future. What is man’s notion of 
his earthly future but a mirage picture painted 
by Hope upon the sands of life? And how oft- 
en it happens, as the wanderer advances, that the 
picture vanishes and the barren sands remain! 

‘*God help me!” exclaims Herman, ‘It is 
generally this kind of woman—an innocent, 
guileless, smiling creature—who takes a sudden 
turn some day, and astonish®s every one by go- 
ing utterly to the bad. A woman of the world 
would have flirted with Lyndhurst, made him 
her slave, bled him of opera tickets and hot- 
house flowers, French gloves and fans, and laugh- 
ed his advances to scorn. My wife sits by her 
fireside with her baby in her lap while that devil 
talks to me, and never by so much as a look or 
a tone betrays his influence upon her—marble 
could not seem colder or snow purer; yet one 
fine morning she bolts with him, or comes here 
to meet him, which is quite as bad, and a little 
more artful. And he is dead—dead,” reiterates 
Herman, savagely, ‘‘and I can never wring the 
truth from his false throat. Death steps between 
us, and cheats me of my just revenge.” 

Not without some deliberation, even though 
his passion has not cooled yet, has Herman con- 
demned his wife. He has turned that story of 
hers about in his mind, and he can not believe 
her. He can not believe that Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst would have brought ‘her to this place like 
a snared bird. ‘There is a wild romance in the 
act—treacherous, vile as it is—which seems to 
him impossible in these latter days of easy-going 
sin. The Lovelace of the nineteenth century 
wins his Clarissa without soiling his fingers. No 
dirty tools, no roundabout or subterranean ways, 
are needful to the accomplishment of his victory. 
He speaks, and she hears. Express trains, Con- 
tinental seclusion, and the Divorce Court do the 
rest. 
‘* Lyndhurst was not a man to snare an un- 
willing victim,” he tells himself. 

Whatis he todo? Believing this wife, so dear- 
ly loved, so entirely trusted, one little week ago 
—believing her guilty at least in intention, guilty 
of abandoning him and heaven for the love of 
that dead profligate—what is he to do? His 
first and most abiding thought is how best to 
shield her, how best to save her from the shame 
her sin has too well deserved—to suppress the 
scandal that is too likely to arise from her pres- 
ence at that awful death scene—to sever himself 
from her for life, yet spare her the disgrace of 
separation. 

Not without some leaven of selfishness in his 
weaker hours, he is, in this crisis of his life, ut- 
terly unselfish. It is of his wife he thinks, of 
her welfare, her good name, and he is ready for 
any sacrifice that can serve and shield her. 

**T will exile myself,” he thinks. ‘* Heaven 
knows, London, England, all familiar places, will 
be hateful to me after this bitter blow. I will 
never go back any more. Let them sell me up 
at Fulham, and my name appear in the Gazette, 
and let my good friends and the public believe that 
I have run away from my creditors—that I am 
an outlaw, afraid to face English respectability. 
The world is wid@enough. I shall be a shade 
less miserable a thousand miles from civilization. 
And then her good name will not suffer. She 
will go home to her father, and society will com- 
passionate the victim instead of stoning the sin- 
ner. I don’t know, for my own part, which is 
hardest to bear, the stoning or the compassion ; 
but she is a woman, and may be able to endure 

ity.” 
. He stops in his rapid walk up and down—holds 
himself by the hair of his head, as if he were try- 
ing to reduce his feverish brain to order by that 
rough handling, and bethinks himself what next 
he should do for her sake, for her welfare. 

They two can not spend many hours more of 
life together. To see that sad, sweet face, to 
know her lost to him, yet know her near, to see 
the temple that once was lighted by so fair and 
pure a spirit, and know that the soul within that 
lovely form is spotted and defiled—this is too 
deep an agony. 

“She must go to Lochwithian,” he thinks ; 
‘Fulham means home nolonger. She must go 
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back to her father, and her father must be told 
I am a fool and a swindler, and that exile is un- 
avoidable for me for the next few years. They 
will be glad to have her back in their peaceful 
valley. And she will go to church twice a day, 
and visit the sick, and wipe out her sin with many 
tears and prayers and good works, and be happy 
again, perhaps, by-and-by, when time has blunt- 
ed the edge of pain, and she can look back at 
her married life as if it were a bad dream dimly 
remembered. Poor soul, poor soul! And we 
began life so gayly two years ago, and meant to 
be so happy together.” 

The memory of that glad beginning moves 
him to tears, the first he has shed. Bitter, un- 
accustomed tears, which rend him as the evil 
spirits tore at the soul of their victim before they 
loosed their grip. 

He must send her back to her father, under 
safe-conduct ; but with whom? Has he, has she, 
any friend to be trusted in such an emergency ? 

Yes, there is one he fancies he may safely con- 
fide in, one who from first to last has shown him- 
self friendly, honest, faithful—Richard Dewrance, 
dignified by his sacred calling—a man who knows 
the world, and can answer the voice of slander, 
should it assail Mrs. Westray by-and-by. 

Herman's mind is made up quickly on this 
point. Dewrance is the friend who can help 
him now. He goes out at once and telegraphs 
to the curate of St. Januarius, begging him to 
come to Ostend immediately if he wishes to do 
Mrs. Westray a great service. 

‘¢ That poor fellow would go to the end of the 
world for Editha’s sake,” thinks Herman, re- 
membering Dewrance’s tacit adoration of Miss 
Morcombe, and his heroic resignation in the hour 
of his rival’s triumph. 

Dewrance, a man who knows the world, and 
who can hold his tongue—two strong points ina 
friend. 

At seven o’clock next morning Richard Dew- 
rance and Herman Westray are seated face to 
face at the breakfast table. That meal has been 
ordered for the traveler, who has not long dis- 
embarked from the Dover boat. Herman drinks 
a cup of coffee, but can eat nothing. He has 
been up all night, feverish, unresting, and has 
spent the dismal hours betwixt night and morn- 
ing on the quay, waiting for the arrival of the 
packet, feeling very sure that the curate will be 
prompt to obey his summons. Dewrance is hor- 
ror-struck at the change in him, now that he sees 
him in the full light of the newly risen sun. 

‘*Why, in mercy’s name, Westray, what has 
happened? What have you been doing to your- 
self? Is there any thing wrong—is your wife 
ill?” asks Dewrance. 

“* My wife is—well. Make your mind easy on 
that point.” 

‘Thank God! I thought the best answer to 
your telegram was to come as fast as the steam- 
er would bring me—no use wasting money on a 
reply. And now tell me what’s the matter. 
Money difficulties, of course—I’ve heard rumors 
—and you want my advice.” 

‘* Hardly, for my mind is made up. I won't 
insult you by pretending to ask for counsel when 
my plan is irrevocably formed. What I want 
from you is help to carry out my plan.” 

Herman proceeds to explain himself, but some- 
what lamely. He tells Dewrance the story which 
he wishes Dewrance to tell Mr. Morcombe and 
the polite world by-and-by—tells him a story of 
debt and difficulty and enforced exile. 

“* And you are going to send your wife home, 
to eat her heart in that solitary valley, while you 
roam about the Continent like a modern Wan- 
dering Jew, with the certainty of ultimately land- 
ing yourself at Homburg or Monaco, and going 
speedily to the dogs. My dear fellow, I think 
from the lips of reason I never heard so prepos- 
terous a scheme, and an Anglican priest in a 
fashionable neighborhood has considerable ex- 
perience of human folly, I can assure you.” 

‘* Call me a fool, if you like, Dewrance. 
mind is made up.” 

**You want to break your wife’s heart, and 


My 


paces the room for a minute or two, and then 
comes back to him. 

‘*Dewrance,” he says, impetuously, “‘can I 
trust you?” 

‘*T am a priest,” answers Dewrance. ‘‘ That 
is answer enough. But let there be no half-con- 
fidence. Trust me all in all, or not at all.” 

“*T will tell you every thing; yes, though it 
condemns her.” 

He tells the story of that awful night, not so 
many hours ago, when all is said, but making a 
barrier between the hopeful past and the hope- 
less future strong as those gates of adamant b 
which Sin and Death keep their eternal watc 
and ward. He tells all, and pronounces his wife’s 
condemnation. 

Dewrance listens with grave attention, and 
says not a word till Herman has finished. 

**She gives you a very simple reason for her 
presence here,” he says at last. ‘‘ Why do you 
not believe her?” 

** Because the fiction is too palpable, and I 
had been warned. While I was with the French 
army at Sedan I received a letter in a strange 
hand, telling me that if I came to this hotel on 
such a night I should make a discovery which 
concerned me deeply. I had my information.” 

**From an anonymous letter,” replies Dew- 
rance, contemptuously. ‘‘ No one but a scoun- 
drel ever writes an anonymous letter, or puts his 
pen to paper to the injury of a woman’s charac- 
ter. Now you can hardly expect unalloyed 
truth from a scoundrel, yet you choose to be- 
lieve the anonymous libeler in preference to your 
wife. Now I, who have not had the honor to be 
Miss Morcombe’s husband, choose to believe in 
her purity ; yes, and would so believe though all 
the voices of this earth united to condemn her,” 
adds the curate, with a little burst of passion. 

Herman seizes him by the hand vehemently. 

**You are a good fellow, Dewrance. Upon 
my soul, I think you areright! Yes, it is hard 
to believe her less than we have thought her— 
less than the best and purest among women. 
But to find her here—with that man! If you 
knew his character as I do—” 

“Yet you admitted him to your house?” 

**Yes; because I thought my wife like Una 
—above and beyond contagion; and believed 
that even he, at his worst, would respect such 
purity.” . 

‘Such men respect nothing. Now, Westray, 
be reasonable. Instead of this pig-headed idea 
of yours, that a woman whom you have known 
pel honored as the purest of her sex could go to 
destruction all of a sudden at the beck of a prof- 
ligate, call reason and experience to your aid. 
You have known her pure and true and unself- 
ish and devoted—high-principled and religious. 
‘Trust your past experience of her character, and 
leave me to unearth the mystery of the telegram. 
And now go—go to your wife, and ask her to 
forgive you for having doubted her, if she knows 
that you have doubted her.” 

‘If she knows? She knows too well! I 
have been brutal to her,” says Herman, gloomi- 
ly. ‘‘If she is stainless—as you believe, as I 
hope—she can never forgive me. I have said 
the bitterest things in my blind rage. I have 
been cruel, senseless, inexcusable, unless I am 
justified in all I said.” 

**She will forgive you as Heaven forgives,” 
replies Dewrance. ‘‘She is all sweetness and 
pity and pardon. Go to her.” _ 

**How can I go to her? how can I bear to 
look in her eyes, once so true, so fearless, when 
I half believe she came here—false wife, de- 
graded woman—to meet that man?” 

‘*No one but a madman could believe that. 
You have been out of your right mind while you 
thought it. Go to her—go down on your knees 
before her, and tell her you have been mad, and 
are sane again. I pledge myself to make all 
things clear. I will find the writer of those li- 
belous letters. I will trace the sender of the tel- 
egram. I do not ask you to take your wife to 
your heart again till I have succeeded ; but I do 
ask you to seek for pardon from an offended 





go to the bad yourself, because you happen to 
have outrun the constable, when all you have to 
do is to look your difficulties straight in the face, 
meet them, and conquer them like a man. No- 
body’s creditors are harsh or implacable nowa- 
days; they have only to see that their debtor 
means honestly, and they will roar like sucking 
doves. Put yourself in my hands, that’s a good 
fellow. The bill of sale is an awkward busi- 
ness, I confess, and unless your publisher will 
help you out of that difficulty, I fear you must 
lose your furniture. But what of that? You 
can rub along in furnished lodgings very well for 
a year or two, and will live as cheaply again as 
you have been living, without the burden of a 
house and servants. As for Mrs, Westray, she 
loves you too well to—” 

That last half sentence stabs Herman to the 
heart. His fortitude abandons him for a mo- 
ment, and Dewrance sees the real state of the 
case before he has recovered his composure. 

** She loves me so well that she and I will be 
better apart for the rest of our lives,” he exclaims, 
bitterly. 

‘* Westray !” cries the curate, ‘‘ this talk about 
your creditors is all bosh. You have quarreled 
with your wife.” 

**No; there has been no quarrel—not a word, 
not a breath. When she left me six weeks ago 
to go to Lochwithian, and laid her head upon 
my breast, and looked up at me with her loving, 
tearful eyes, I thought there was nothing on this 
wicked earth so fair and pure and true as my 
wife; and now—” 

He breaks down altogether here, and angrily 
dashes the unwilling tears from his eyes. 

** And now she is just as fair and true and 
pure as when you parted from her,” says the cu- 
rate, with conviction. ‘‘ Purity and Editha are 
inseparable.” 

Herman turns from his counselor impatiently, 





woman, whose purity you have outraged.” 

Herman, who has gone a little way toward 
the door of his wife’s room, hesitates, only half 
convinced, 

“*T will take her to Lochwithian, if you like,” 
adds Dewrance. ‘‘ You have no home for her. 
I will see her safe with her father and sister ; but 
I will do nothing till you have obtained her par- 
don. I will not let her leave this house under 
the shadow of unmerited suspicion. In this, at 
least, I claim the authority of a brother, and will 
see her righted.” 

** You are an honest fellow, Dewrance. Yes; 
I will go to her, and will apologize for—my bru- 
tality. I ought to have been more courteous— 
even if—even—” 

He can not finish the sentence, but opens the 
door suddenly, and enters the adjoining room. 

Editha is standing by the window, looking out 
at the sea smiling up at the morning sky. All 
is bright and gay without—within there is the 
heavy gloom of despair. She turns her pallid 
face toward her husband almost for the first time 
in her life without a smile. Hopelessly sad are 
the heavy eyes; but the steady truthful gaze is 
unchan 

** Editha,” begins Herman, going up to her 
slowly, half reluctantly, ‘‘I have been talking to 
an old friend of yours, Richard Dewrance.” 

‘* He here?” she says, with languid surprise. 

‘*He has convinced me that I have behaved 
abominably—that I have been harsh—bitter— 
unnecessarily cruel. That —let circumstances 
seem to condemn you as they might—I have no 
right to doubt. Editha, can you forgive me?” 

She looks at him for a moment doubtfully, too 
deeply moved for words. 

** Herman, I have nothing to forgive. I have 
never been angry; I have only been sorry that 
you could doubt me—grieved to the very heart. 
And yet I doubted you—” 





A mon.ent more and she is sobbing on his 
shoulder, clasped to his heart. 

** Yes, dearest, we have each something to 
pardon; we forgive each other. My darling, 
my own true wife, look up. Dewrance is right. 
I was a lunatic when I doubted you. My sweet- 
est, no more tears. I will find the sender of 
that accursed telegram, the writer of those dev- 
ilish letters. Dewrance,” he calls, ‘‘ Dewrance, 
come here, true friend, faithful priest ; the cloud 
has lifted; my darling and I trust each other 
once more, never to doubt again.” 

Dewrance comes in, smiling calmly, and sees 
the wife leaning on her husband's breast. 

‘* You have been very quick about it,” he says, 
placidly. 


[to BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE amount of business transacted at the 
New York Post-office is marvelous; it is 
nearly double that of any other city in the Unit- 
ed States. The average ber of dc tic let- 
ters received and distributed daily is 300,000; 
the number of foreign letters received daily av- 
— 30,000, and the number dispatched 35,000 ; 
while the number of local letters received and 
distributed is about 120,000. No wonder that 
many facilities and conveniences are needed for 
such an extensive business; and the commodi- 
ous arrangements of the new Post-office will be 
ay | appreciated not only by the outside pub- 
lic, but by the inside workers. There are 5795 
lock-boxes for letters, and 372 lock-boxes for 
newspapers. In the Post-office proper,there are 
600 clerks; and at the Post-office and the sta- 
tions there are in all about 1300 employés; and 
no less than 390 carriers are employed. Great 
executive ability and exact, detatled system are 
necessary in the management of the vast and 
complex affairs of the postal department. In 
order to facilitate the distribution of letters, ar- 
rangements are made so that the public can help 
a little in this matter; and it is worth while for 
every one to understand how to mail a letter in 
our great Post-office. On the Broadway side of 
the building are the drops for domestic letters. 
There is a drop for every State in the Union, 
and beneath it a drop for the principal city in 
that State. Beneath these is a slide, into which 
is inserted a card, containing an announcement 
of the time when each mail closes. Next to the 
State drops is the drop for city letters. On the 
Park Row side of the building are arranged drops 
for foreign letters, there being a separate recep- 
tacle for each country. Separate drops are of 
course ates for newspapers, which are all 
carried to the basement, and there assorted and 
mailed. If the letters are put into the proper 
drops by the public, it will be possible to delay 
closing the mails perhaps fifteen or twenty min- 
utes beyond the time when they have hitherto 
been closed, which to business men would be an 
important matter. 

n this connection it is interesting to know 
what precautions are taken against the loss of a 
letter. Every clerk is held responsible for every 
letter found under or about his table. There is, 
of course, a great deal of waste paper in the 
Post-office, but all the débris of the department 
is thoroughly searched by one person. It is 
first put on a large sieve and freed from dust, 
and then a careful search is made for any letter 
that might possibly have been dropped amon 
it. But those who “lose” letters in the mai 
should be careful how they throw the blame 
upon the Post-office Department. Thousands 
of letters are not legibly and correctly addressed. 
Some have the name of the person wanting; 
often the town or State is omitted ; and, strange 
to say, many letters find their way into the Post- 
office without a single word of any kind on the 
envelope. Letters can not be too carefully and 
plainly addressed. 








The vigorous hygienic measures adopted by 
the Board of Health, in connection with the 
more favorable weather of the latter part of 
pau, caused a marked impeovement tn the 
health of New York city. ‘The spread of diph- 
theria and small-pox was checked, and other 
diseases became less faial. Strict attention to 
sanitary laws will usually prevent disease from 
getting a strong foot-hold in any community. 





Another. Two young brothers living near 
Paterson, New Jersey, the one nine and the oth- 
od ——, ek age, pes ho: ns —— 

e close e@ other day, saying, ‘‘ Let’s pla 
soldier.” They supposed the me posal om | 
Presently the piece which was in the hands of 
the older boy went off, and his brother’s head, 
being very near the muzzle, was shattered into 
fragments. 


**Eat thou honey because it is good,” coun- 
sels the wise man—advice which many follow 
very readily. But an exchange gives a combi- 
nation which is new to us, and being seasonable, 
we doubt not some of our readers will be in- 
duced to try the novelty. It purports to be di- 
rections how to eat a musk-melon. 








refrigerator 

breakfast or dinner; then cut it in two, length : 
take out all the seeds; into each half put a table- 
spoonful of strained honey, and scoop it out with a 
spoon, dipping each spoonful into the honey as you eat. 
If after eating —— sufficit you do not wish your 
throat was a mile long and every inch of it a palate, 
then we can only say that you are wanting in gusta- 
tory taste, and our advice is wasted.” 





At Lyons, in France, a little girl was recently 
returning from school, when she was induced by 
a woman to drink some sweet liquor, which stu- 
pefied her. Then the woman disguised the child, 
and carried her out of the vicinity. The French 
police did not fold their hands long; they prose- 
cuted the matter quickly and vigorously, and re- 
turned the little girl to her parents. Such a 
police is a blessing to a city. 





The “baby hippopotamus”’ recently brought 
to this country as a $20,000 purchase of Mr. P. 
T. Barnum’s was caught in Jpper Nubia. He 
was carried a sory. Rete days’ journey across 
the desert to Suez slung between camels. Forty 
goats went with the caravan to supply him with 
milk, and every evening a pit was dug in the 





sand, a large skin sunk in the pit, and the “ baby” 
allowed to roll in a pailful of water. He is four 
or five feet in length, two in height, and weighs 
between three and four hundred pounds. He is 
very fond of his keeper, who has been his con- 
stant companion ever since his capture. The 
hippopotamus is an animal rarely captured ; and 
we see it stated that only one besides this one 
was ever brought to this country and publicly 
exhibited. Great care will be taken of this 
specimen. 





In August, Vineyard Grove, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, is a city of something like 12,000 inhabit- 
ants; at a of September it is a city 
of 4000 or persons; in October the usual 
number is about 500; and in November only 
about 250 remain—the permanent population. 
Forty years ago the first camp-meeting was held 
on the grounds there, and with the exception of 
one or two years they have been held there an- 
nually ever since. 





During the month of August fifteen milk deal- 
ers of New York were convicted of selling adul- 
terated milk, and fined fifty dollars each by the 
Court of Special Sessions. 





The physicians in attendance on the Floating 
Hospital bear testimony to the great benefit re- 
sulting from the excursions, and urge a contin- 
uance of them through the month of September. 





We see it stated that Professor Baird, the 
United States Fish Commissioner, is making an 
exact counterpart in plaster of Paris of every 
species of fish that is found in waters contiguous 
to the United States. These are designed for 
exhibition at the Centennial. 





During the month of July there were 14,298,000 
postal cards issued by the Post-office Department 
on the requisition of postmasters. This is a 
larger number than was ever issued in any one 
previous month. 





The grandest street pageant ever witnessed in 
the Missouri Valley occurred on September 2, 
at Atchison, at the celebration in honor of the 
completion of the bridge over the Missouri Riv- 
er at that city. It was estimated that 20,000 
strangers were in the city. The procession was 
three and a half miles long, and eight full brass- 
bands made music for marching. 





Many additions of great interest and value 
have been made to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art ~— the time it has been closed. Among 
these is a life-size marble group by the sculptor 
Rinehart, of Rome, representing the goddess 
Latona seated in a reclining position looking at 
her sleeping children, Apollo and Diana. 





Chambers’s Journal relates an incident which 
shows that birds, however apparently safely 
hung in cages, are not secure from the skill] and 
cunning of a smart cat. A canary in a cage was 
suspended from a ceiling eleven feet from the 
floor. For several days in succession a cat was 
observed to take her position on a show-case 
four feet high, and to watch the bird intently. 
There was no thought of danger, but suddenly 
the cat sprang at the cage and cones her claws 
in it. The cage swung up and down several 
times, spilling seed and water, and greatly terri- 
fying the canary, but finally the cat dropped to 
the floor uninjured, and having done no serious 
harm to the bird. 


A street railroad company has been chartered 
in Liberia, Africa. 





As indicating the changes which the English 
lan has undergone within the last six cen- 
turies, some old English forms of the Lord’s 
Prayer possess a curious interest: 


A.D, 1258, 

“Fader ure in heune, haleeweide beoth thi neune, 
cumen thi kuneriche thi wille beoth idon in huene 
and in. The euerych dawe bried gif ous thilk dawe. 
And worzif ure dettes as vi vorzifen ure dettoures. 
And lene ous nought into temptation, bot delyvor of 
uvel. Amen.” 

A.D. 1300. 

“ Fadir our in hevene, Halewyd by thi name, thi king- 
dom come. Thi wille be done as in hevene and in erthe. 
Oure urche dayes bred give us to-day. And forgive us 
oure dettes, as we forgive our dettoures. And lede us 
not into temptation. tedelyvere us of yvel. Amen.” 

A.D, 1582. 

“‘Ovr father which art in heauen, sanctified be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as 
in heaven in earth also. Giue vs to-day our super sub- 
stantial bread. And lead vs not into temptation. But 
deliuer us from evil. Amen.” 

A.D. 1611. 

“Our father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy 
Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
in heauen. Giene us this day our dayly 
bread. And forgiue vs our debte as we forgive our 
debtors. Andi ve not into temptation, but deliuer 
ve from evil. For thine is the kingdome, and the 
power and the glory for euer. Amen.” 





“ Bailoonatic”’ is one of the latest-coined 
words, and seems to be needed. 





During the past thirteen years the number of 
Chinese immigrants who have arrived in Cali- 
fornia is no less than 113,074. The greatest 
number arriving in any one year was 19,368, in 
1872-73. Comparatively few have left the coun- 
try during the same period. 





The following purports to be a true record of 
a@ moonlight evening interview between a beau- 
tiful young lady and a stylish young man. They 
were walking arm in arm upon the beach, and 
the place was Newport. 

“Tt’s a lovely evening,”’ said the fair one. 

“ Yes,” replied her attendant. 

They were silent, and walked on. 

“Tt was a lovely evening yesterday,’’ said the 
beautiful girl as they came round again. 

“Yes,” meekly answered the young man, ev- 
idently at a loss what to say. 

They came around a third time, and it was his 
turn now. 

“T hope it will be a lovely evening to-mor- 
row,”’ said he. 

“So do I,”’ said she. 

At this point the unintentional eavesdropper 
arose and walked away, wondering whether all 
beautiful women were like that one. We won- 
der why he did not also wonder whether all 
fashionable young men were like that one. 
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“THE DISPUTED TOLL.” 
See illustration on double page. 


HE artist has given us here a rich piece of 

humor. A wandering showman with a huge 
elephant is disputed passage at a turnpike gate, 
where the smock-frocked keeper, ready enough 
to fix the toll of a wagon of hay or the squire’s 
gig, is evidently nonplused as to the price which 
so unusual a traveler should pay for his right of 
way. He has probably consulted his voluminous 
tariff, which ranges from a herd of bullocks to a 
drove of pigs, but from which the genus elephant 
is only conspicuous by its absence. The worthy 
keeper then determines to be on the safe side, 
to do his duty to his employers, and demands a 
good round sum. This the showman does not 
feel inclined to pay, and a wordy war is going 
on between the two disputants, while the elephant 
is apparently inclined to put an end to the dis- 
cussion by lifting the gate off its hinges, and 
thus settling the question. A diminutive terrier 
belonging to the gate-keeper is evidently doing 
his best, as far as barking goes, to aid his mas- 
ter. ‘Che sketch, we believe, is taken from an 
actual incident, the showman in question mak- 
ing it a practice to dispute the toll demanded at 
every turnpike gate. After some discussion he 
would walk on, and the elephant in endeavoring 
to follow him would so batter and strain the gate 
that the keeper would be ultimately only too glad 
to let thg animal pass at any price. The situa- 
tion Mr. Hardy has portrayed in the picture be- 
fore us is eminently comical, and the whole 
subject is humorously and artistically treated 
throughout, the elephant especially being an ad- 
mirable piece of portraiture. 





MICHAELMAS. 
Tu russet hazels on the bough are hanging ripe and 


brown; 

The burnish’d chestnuts from their shucks come 
thickly showering down ; 

The ring-dove on the beech-mast feeds; the squirrel 
gambols gay 

Amid the acorn-laden oaks throughout the autumn 
day. 


From furze to furze the spider weaves her slender 
silken thread ; 

The rain-renewéd meadow turf with mushrooms 
white is spread ; 

The partridge from the stubble whirs; the pheasant- 
sultan’s crow 

Rings shrilly as he proudly struts along the coppice 
row. 


And scarlet the geranium beds glow on the smooth 
green lawn; 
The dahlias glisten with the dews of eve and early 


dawn ; 

The ivy round the old gray church gives shelter to 
a band 

Of gathering swallows taking flight toward a sunnier 
land. 


The yellowing touch of autumn-tide is on each bush 
and tree ; 
Amid the last sweet summer blooms regretful hums 
the bee, 
For soon his plenteous nectar feasts shall be for this 
ear o'er, 
And he abroad amid the flowers shall verture forth 
no more, 


Upon the path the autumn leaves are falling thick 
and sere; 

Decay’s bright tints on all around proclaim the 
waning year; 

Soon Winter's touch shall freeze the mere, make bare 
and black the wood: 

Thus pass in turn the seasons four, and each in 
season good. 








HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avtnor or “A Woman's Venoranor,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” ‘At Hex Meroy,” “ Watrrr’s Worp,” 
“Beep cx tas Bons,” ero., ero. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CHANGE OF QUARTERS. 


Tuer was vo difficulty in getting an invita- 
tion for ‘‘ Brother Alec” and Gertrude from the 
rectory. My uncle was hospitality itself; nor 
was my aunt behindhand in that respect, except 
that she was more fastidious as to the guests. 
She had often expressed a wish to invite Miss 
Floyd, but had been deterred from so doing lest 
one of her ‘‘ belongings”—or, in other words, 
Mrs. Raeburn—should volunteer to accompany 
her, and also from delicacy with respect ——— 
self; for though Mrs. Hastings was a - 
maker to the core, she would run no risk of its 
being said that she had inveigled an heiress un- 
der her roof for the benefit of her nephew. But 
now that medical advice had declared itself on 
the side of inclination, my aunt had no further 
scruples ; if her Harry should wish to pay a vis- 
it to his own home while Miss Floyd chanced to 
be staying there, it was surely not to be’ expect- 
ed that he should be ferbidden the house. 

Brother Alec was greatly pleased at the com- 
munication of his old friend, couched, as it was, 
in the warmest terms, and with only just so much 
reference to his indisposition as made it the kind- 
lier; but he had some qualms about accepting 
the offer. ‘‘I am but a wretched creature, you 
see, Sheddon ; a mere wet blanket. I am afraid 
I shall very literally put you all out.” 

But I saw he was eager to go, notwithstanding 
these protestations, and I combated them as 
strenuously as I could. 

** Well, I am but a bag of bones,” said he at 
last. ‘‘ Perhaps the presence of such a skeleton 
at your uncle's board may be considered an ac- 
quisition. The Egyptians liked it, you know, 
eh? ‘There is only one thing, however, that trou- 
bles me.” 








** What's that, Sir? I am sure it need not do 
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‘* Suppose I was to die in the house ?” suggest- 
ed the old man. ‘* Your aunt wouldn't like that, 
I’m sure ?” 

Brother Alec's humor, it must be confessed, 
had grown dreadfully grim, and his appearance 
was much calculated to enhance it. He had not 
grown his beard again, and the hairless face look- 
ed very worn and lined, while his clothes hung 
about his lean limbs as though they had been 
made for another man. His speech, too, once 
so quick and vigorous, was slow and hesitating ; 
only his eyes retained their fire. To me, who 
had heard the doctor’s verdict, his words had a 
most painful significance. It was settled, how- 
ever, that brother Alec was to go to Stanbrook ; 
but with respect to Gertrude, Mrs. Raeburn, as 
I had expected, was strong in opposition. The 
dear girl herself had said only the other day that 
she did not wish for change; and to have, as it 
were, the care of an invalid thus thrust upon her 
—and the responsibilities too—no; Mrs. Hast- 
ings meant it kindly, no doubt, but such an ar- 
rangement was not desirable. Gertrude, of course, 
could hardly press the matter on her own ac- 
count. She was certainly not quite well, as I 
could see for myself now that the idea had been 
put into my head. Young gentlemen are not 
great observers of ill health, even inthe objects 
of their affections, unless the change is strongly 
marked ; and Gertrude was by no means one to 
make a fuss about herself, nor, in any case, would 
she have confided to me—like the young lady in 

ine who loses her extrasuperfine lover 
through telling him ‘‘she had taken medicine” 
—the fact of her indisposition. Brother Alec, 
indeed, whose will was now law in the house, 
could have insisted upon her accompanying him, 
but Mrs. Raeburn so successfully worked with him 
her “‘ responsibility” argument, pointing out what 
a charge he must needs be to his cousin, and es- 
pecially if she was really in ill health, that he 
felt it an act of selfishness to urge the matter. 

Gertrude’s acceptance of the invitation seem- 
ed, in fact, out of the question, when Mr. Wilde, 
who happened to make a professional call that 
morning at the Priory, changed the aspect of af- 
fairs by his unhesitating 

“The best recipe I can suggest to Miss 
Floyd,” said he, ‘‘is to accompany her cousin 
to Stanbrook. I don’t affirm that she needs 
change more than he does, but it is my firm con- 
viction that it will do her more good.” 

Mrs. Raeburn stood to her guns, and, when 
driven from them, disputed every inch of ground, 
from the heights of ‘‘ undesirability,” down to the 
depths of insufficiency of wardrobe. The dear 
girl had positively nothing to take with her; 
nothing, on so very short a notice, to put on. 
She fought him in the drawing-room, and when 
he came down from his up-stairs patient, she even 
made a running fight of it in the hall. Oneshot 
from the doctor I overheard myself; and it took 
effect on me, and, embedding itself deeply in my 
memory, was fated to give me trouble long after- 


**You talk of responsibility, madam! Pray 
remember, if my advice is disregarded in this 
case, that the event, whatever it be, will lie at 
your door.” 

This observation, delivered in the gravest tone, 
and without a trace of irritation, seemed to have 


settled the matter, for Mrs. Raeburn presently” 


announced to Gertrude that, ‘‘ after considering 
all the pros and cons,” she thought it better that 
she should try the Stanbrook air. 

So brother Alec and she took their departure 
thither accordingly. I had often been back at 
the rectory since my legal apprenticeship to Mark 
Raeburn, but not for any lengthened stay. I was 
genuinely attached to my relatives, yet always 
more than glad when the day came to return to 
Kirkdale. It was but natural; the best of uncles 
and aunts—not to say of parents—lose their at- 
traction when the loadstone of love draws us 
elsewhere. But Stanbrook was my home, and I 
had never missed Gertrude’s presence there as I 
was now doomed to do at the Priory, of whose 
gloom she was the solitary light. In absence 
life seemed to be emptied of all its joys. I had 
known that I loved her, but I knew not how 
much till we parted, and I felt the dull weight 
of her absence at my heart. Then I understood 
too, for the first time, what virtue there lies in 
love, not only to charm, but to mitigate what is 
not charming about us. With Gertrude near 
me, every thing had been tolerable; her large 
charity, too, had taught me to see the embers of 
what was good still alive in the attorney's na- 
ture, and the good humor and sprightliness in 
that of John. But now I felt left alone with a 
sot and a buffoon. For, as to Mrs. Raeburn, the 
withdrawal of her two guests afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the “setting to rights” of the estab- 
lishment that was not to be missed, and she ab- 
sented herself a good deal from our society, and 
left us three men together. The dinners were 
more scrappy than ever, for it was also a glorious 
chance for economizing, and every body but the 
bull-dog—whose cannibalistic eye showed he was 
not to be trifled with—was placed upon short 
commons, A sense of isolation had, as I have 
said, of late been growing upon me with respect 
to the Raeburn family, but hitherto I had attrib- 
uted a certain coldness and reserve in their man- 
ner toward me to the influence of the mistress of 
the house; but even now that she had withdrawn 
herself from us, and left her son and husband 
free to behave as they pleased, I saw that they 
had assumed a different attitude toward me from 
that they had used of old. The attorney's talk 
was constrained and his manner punctilious, and 
though the latter adjective could scarcely be ap- 
plied to the irrepressible John, he nd more re- 
galed me with the family scandals: perhaps he 
felt that he had already told enough. 

This state of things was not one that a high- 
spirited youth, with money in his pocket, was 





likely to endure very patiently. If my legal 
studies engaged my attention, they had not yet 
succeeded in attracting my interest, and I had 
not a soul I cared to speak to; for Mr. Wilde, 
for whom I now felt a liking far stronger than 
the prejudice I had at first entertained against 
him, did not of course now visit the Priory, but 
transferred his professional calls to Stanbrook. 

After a week of this unpleasant life, I boldly 
announced at breakfast one Saturday morning 
my intention of going over to my uncle’s house 
that day and staying till Monday. 

‘“'Then,” said I, with a cheerful carelessness 
that I was far from feeling, for I expected stren- 
uous opposition, ‘I shall be able to bring you a 
personal report of the invalids, which is always 
more satisfactory than a mere bulletin.” 

When I look back on the past, it strikes me 
that I must have been a singularly audacious 
young person to make that speech, for it could 
not have required Mrs, Raeburn’s suspicious keen- 
ness to read through so transparent an excuse 
like glass. 

To my great relief, however, she only observed, 
**Your time is your own, Mr. Sheddon, and if 

‘ou choose to waste your uncle’s money by neg- 
lecting your studies, that is his affair, not ours.” 

. Just so,” said I, coolly: nobody could say 
that I ever knocked under tothat woman. ‘If 
you have any thing to send, I shall be glad to 
take it.” 

The attorney uttered not a word, but his dis- 
figured face grew redder and more unwholesome 
to the view. He knew my motive for going to 
Stanbrook, and that I had disregarded his warn- 
ing on my first arrival to the uttermost ; he knew, 
also, that I had long ago detected its falsehood. 
Often and often have I considered why he told 
me that monstrous yet sure-to-be-discovered lie. 
It was not at his wife’s suggestion, or even with 
her consent, I am very certain. My impression 
is it arose from one of those ill-timed resolves to 
assert himself that sometimes take possession of 
a weak and vacillating man. 
—and a vital one, as I afterward discovered—to 
prevent any engagement taking place between 
myself and Gertrude, and it suddenly occurred to 
him to stop it by a coup de main. The effect 
had been most disastrous, not only as respected 
his design, but in relation to myself; for it had 
deprived him, and he saw it, of all respect in my 
eyes. I should have had less contempt for him 
as a husband, and more pity for him as regarded 
his brother, but for that piece of coarse duplicity. 
However, I thought but little of him and his— 
for little I guessed how they were fated to affect 
me and mine !—when I found myself in the yel- 
low fly that morning bound for Stanbrook. It 
was midsummer, and the heart of June beat in 
unison with my own; its sunshine was reflected 
in my breast. I thought no more of winter than 
the bird upon the bough, and was whistling as 
merrily, when old Bob, the driver, who had taken 
me many a time to school, and knew me as well 
as though he had been my uncle’s private serv- 
ant, turned suddenly round with, ‘‘ Here’s the 
doctor, Master Harry!” It was Mr. Wilde, com- 
ing along the road as usual at a hard gallop, from 
the direction of the rectory. He pulled up when 
he recognized me, and the quick smile, that al- 
ways seemed to leave his features more thought- 
ful than before, flitted across his face. 

‘*So you are going to try change of air at Stan- 
brook, are you?” said he, significantly. ‘‘I 
rather expected you would feel it necessary.” 

I blushed, because Bob was present, though 
his whole intelligence, I am persuaded, was at 
that moment concentrated upon a fly on the 
horse’s ear, but answered, carelessly, ‘‘ Well, I 
certainly found the Priory rather dull with your 
two patients away. How are they?” 

‘*Mr, Raeburn is much the same; if any 
thing, there is an improvement. He certainly 
takes more notice of things and is more cheerful.” 

_ And Gertrude ?” 

** Well, Miss Floyd is better; yes, decidedly 
better.” 

There was a strange incongruity with the sat- 
isfactory nature of his news in the gravity of his 
air and tone which did not escape me. é 

Win you say so as if you were sorry for it, 
Mr. Wilde,” said I, laughing. ‘‘ My belief is 
that you regret there is no further excuse for your 
personal attendance on the young lady.” 

**¢ And a certain man drew a bow at a ven- 
ture and smote the king between the joints of his 
harness,’” returned the doctor, gravely. ‘‘ It is 
quite true that I shall make no more morning 
calls at Stanbrook, since there is no further ne- 
cessity for them. However, don’t be jealous, Har- 
ry,” said he, smiling, and gathering up his reins ; 
“* your coming will be a very pleasant surprise to 
somebody, I don’t doubt.” 

He was away in a moment, else I would have 
wished to have questioned him more closely. 
There was certainly something in Gertrude’s case 
which did not give him complete satisfaction, 
though he pronounced her better. Perhaps he 
had expected her to get worse, and she had dis- 
appointed the prognostications of science. 

Here came into sight Grey Gable, the stately 
fell at whose green foot lay my uncle's house, 
and which I had climbed a hundred times. It 
seemed to me like some kindly giant keeping 
watch and ward over my princess. I would per- 
suade her to mount with me its craggy heights, 
that she might feast her eyes upon the glorious 
scene that it commanded, and which had so oft- 
en delighted mine. ‘Then the lake in its turn 
came into view, showing its blue through the 
green trees, as no artist would have dared to paint 
it. What fairy hours would we pass together upon 
its waveless depths, or hidden from the heat of 
noon in some shadowy bay! From which re- 
flections it may be gathered that my resolution 
to return to Kirkdale on the ensuing Monday 
was not quite fixed; and, indeed, I had not the 
faintest intention of doing so. How my heart 
beat as we neared the house! and when, from the 


It was his object | 





low-sunk road, I saw those two upon the terraced 
walk—a feeble figure, with his hand upon a young 
girl’s shoulder—I leaped from the carriage like 
an uncarted deer, and ran up the garden steps 
and across the lawn to greet them. I think it 
was ‘‘a pleasant surprise to somebody,” as Mr. 
Wilde had said. 

The old man struck me as visibly thinner, 
paler, and more broken. The doctor had seen 
him several times, it must be remembered, and I 
not once during the last ten days. His manner 
to me was even kinder than usual—tender, it 
struck me, after the fashion of those who feel 
they are not long for this world, and whose every 
meetin % with their friends may be their last. 
But Ge ‘rude, with her love-lit eyes and tell-tale 
blush, seemed the very picture of health as well 
as of happiness, 

My aunt Hastings agreed with me in this, but 
ascribed it to Stanbrook air. 

“* When Gertrude came here she was looking 
far from well, Harry. You ought to have seen 
that for yourself; but you are like your uncle— 
one must run a pin into you te draw your atten- 
tion to any matter, though i+ he r-der your nose. 
The mountain air is setting her ap, nuwever, and 
I shall keep her here as long as that old witch, 
her kinswoman, will permit it. It is very kind 
of you, Harry,” she went on, demurely, ‘to visit 
your poor aunt and uncle in this unexpected way. 
J never knew you to do it before without the 
avant-courier ot a letter.” Then suddenly, with 
a flash of her rings, ‘‘ Oh, you sly, bad boy, ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

My aunt, in short, was in high good humor, 
and I could see was delighted with Gertrude, who 
made herself useful to her in a thousand ways, 
and it seemed to my boyish heart that all was 
going well with me and mine. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








IN A FEATHER STORE. 


T the present moment, perhaps, birds are 
the greatest sufferers from the vagaries of 
fashion. Swan skins are for sale in hundreds ; 
but these are as nothing by the side of some 
twenty thousand grebe. For ages the grebe and 
the penguin had a fine time of it. In the fast- 
nesses of the Arctic and Antarctic circles these 
singular birds increased and multiplied amazing- 
ly. Man did not care much about them—they 
are not good eating—and confined his depreda- 
tions to stealing a few eggs now and then. One 
fine day an enterprising hatter stuck the glitter- 
ing breast of a grebe in a pork-pie hat, and 
doomed the grebe to indiscriminate slaughter. 
Fashion adopted the primitive decoration; no 
hat was complete without a grebe’s or a pen- 
guin’s breast stuck in it. Fashion presently 
went farther, and prescribed grebe trimming as 
your only wear. Black velvet mantles trimmed 
with grebe became the rage; and the beautiful 
bird breast was often used to trim jackets torn 
from the baby seal. Grebes and penguins had a 
terrible time for a few years; but Fashion has 
now turned from them, and urged her shikarries 
toward sunnier climes, still retaining her curious 
fancy for ‘‘ natural” decorations — owl heads, 
hawk heads, fox masks, and the like—but de- 
lighting most in the feather trimming, the latest 
_ of all. To provide the fine feathers to 
e fine fashionable birds the world is just 
now being ransacked of its most beautiful inhab- 
itants. ‘There is no occasion to be sentimental 
over the ostrich feathers: the ostriches are, like 
the eels, used to it. The value of an ostrich 
feather depends upon a variety of qualities—col- 
or, length, and, above all, on a finely shaped full 
**top,” showing no sign of abrasion. Descend- 
ing from the ostrich floor, let us inspect the mis- 
cellaneous feathers. Here are huge packages of 
vulture feathers, which, when cropped, docked, 
and dyed, are used for a variety of pu 3; and 
an immense quantity of so-called ‘‘ osprey,” pad- 
dy - bird, and heron feathers. Commercial no- 
menclature, I may observe, is not remarkable for 
scientific accuracy, and ‘‘ osprey” feathers may 
be cited as an instance thereof. The true os- 
, I take it, is one of the ‘‘raptores”—a sea- 
le or fishing falcon, little loved by salmon 
fishers; while the osprey of commerce is a ge- 
neric term, held to include the heron, stork, 
egret, crane, and other long-billed, long-legged, 
long-winged waders, bearing far greater resem- 
blance to an ostrich than an osprey, except in 
their ichthyophagic proclivities. Cock feathers 
are not absent, and the peacock is accorded a 
sre becoming his Sublime Refulgency. 
is raiment is sometimes sold whole, but a more 
frequent practice is to sell the gorgeous blue- 
green plumage of the breast at so much apiece, 
and to knock down the feathers in single bun- 
dies. I do not mind owning that I am callous 
about feathers, and that I can look without emo- 
tion upon the empty skins of the Impeyan pheas- 
ant and other birds which are good to eat, al- 
though I can not disguise even to myself the 
painful truth that these “birds of rare plume” 
are not slain to assuage the pangs of hunger, but 
for their superb garment of iridescent metallic 
lustre. By a careless observer the gorgeous 
Impeyan might be taken for a ‘‘ property” bird, 
built up of foil, strayed into a feather store by 
accident—a relic of the Bower of Beautiful Birds 
in some by-gone pantomime, Closer inspection, 
however, reveals that the feathers of this wonder- 
ful creature are close and hard, forming a true 
defensive armor of such dazzling splendor that 
the eye turns for relief to the Argus pheasant’s 
sober brown, black, and white, disposed in the 
myriad ‘‘ eyes”—from which it takes its name— — 
to the handsome yellow-brown bittern, and the 
refreshing gray of the long-winged heron. Here, 
too, are cases of bird and other skins interesting 
to the naturalist—quaint owls, horned and horn- 
less; great hornbills (deadly enemies to ser- 
pents), rare monkeys, flying-squirrels, and huge 
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bats, cranes, and jungle-cocks. Near these are 
myriads of tiny creatures, which afford at once 
the most curious and most painful sight at the 
warehouse: t inexpressibly beautiful and 
diminutive, the last dainty and barbarous addi- 
tion to Fashion’s wardrobe, the flying jewels 
called humming-birds. Long rows of cases are 
filled to the brim with these glittering marvels, 
among whom Fashion has already selected cer- 
tain species for a fatal preference. The unfor- 
tunate ruby humming-bird is in great request as 
a novel trimming. ‘Thousands of these pretty 
creatures have been used in Paris to adorn a 
single ball dress—the beautiful iridescent bit of 
plumage on the neck being the chief point of at- 
traction. The “‘ blue creeper” is another favor- 
ite, and brightly, beautifully blue he is. Acharm- 
ing little fellow is the ‘‘ cardinal,” with his bright 
scarlet cap, though even he is thrown into the 
shade by the still more brilliant red tanager, a 

t blaze of scarlet. Scme four or five thou- 
sand kingfishers are for sale, and a like number 
of jays, whose cheerful ranks must have been 
terribly thinned by this time, to provide all the 
light blue trimming made from their wings. 
Dotted here and there among the smaller fry are 
cases of toucans, with their rich plumage and 
wonderful development of beak; trogans; and 
the famous bird - of- paradise, with his golden 
hues. For brilliant scarlet the ibis is not out« 
done by any of these; for brilliant white the 
great cockatoo is difficult to excel; and for gold 
and black the yellow oriole bravely holds his 
own until contrasted with the rich orange of the 
cock of the rock. The beautiful red tanager is 
not the only specimen of his race given over to 
the destroyer, for piled around in gorgeous pro- 
fusion are orange, black, blue, and port - wine 
tanagers. ‘The cocoa-head, black and yellow, 
the brown cuckoo, the black cockatoo, the red- 
head and colored finches, add to the variety of 
rich coloring, supplemented by thousands on 
thousands of birds classed as ‘‘ various hum- 
ming.” Glancing over this wealth of brilliance, 
the eye becomes too wearied to appreciate the 
metallic splendor of a lot of insects, put down 
roughly as about eighteen thousand. These are 
mainly beetles of various kinds of blue-green 
with metallic lustre and yellow-spotted, afford- 
ing decoration for the hair and for light aerial 
evening toilettes—beasts, birds, and insects thus 
being at length laid under contribution by human 
vanity. Recognizing the comforting quality of 
a fur coat, cap, and gloves when the mercury is 
low in the tube, and confessing with sorrow and 
contrition that the quill pen with which I am 
writing was, in all probability, torn from a living 
goose, I yet can not refrain—vain as I know the 
effort to be —from raising my feeble protest 
against the wholesale slaughter of humming- 
birds to serve no object but the gratification ofa 
vanity which has not even the excuse of good 
taste. The present rage for furry and feathery 
adornment appears to my unfashionable mind to 
indicate a retrograde movement in fashion—a 
desire on the part of a ‘‘ grande dame” to deck 
herself in ornaments better fitted for the dusky 
shoulders of a savage queen. 








A TOUR DE FORCE. 


ae oe Mr. Grey, coming home from court, 
passed through a village where every body 
was crying out about the fate of a poor little nine- 
year-old maiden whom a company of failing stroll- 
ers had left behind them, took pity on the child 
and bade her come home with him, how many 
there were to assure him of the folly of his act! 
He had never seen or heard of the child before ; 
but when she lifted the white lids and the dark 
wet lashes of her large eyes, and looked up at 
him half imploringly out of the bright yellow 
tangle of her hair, he bade them all to the right 
about, and took her into his arms and dried her 
tears. And then as the little one came to under- 
stand presently the full meaning of what had be- 
fallen her—no more vaulting, no more riding, no 
more balancing on the palm of ‘Sangrazio’s hand 
as he galloped round the ring, no more terror of 
the circling cloud of faces, of the horrid storm 
of clapping hands, no more tumbling from the 
horses half asleep, no more hideous night travel, 
nor starving, nor beating—she capered round the 
room in a rapture, pirouetting her way straight 
into Mr, Grey’s heart. He thought of his little 
Florence reduced to such straits; and when she 
flung her arms round his neck and kissed him 
and cried again, he bofe her off in triumph as a 
sort of treasure-trove. 

And what then? Why, he carried her home 
to Mrs. Grey. ‘* My dear love,” said he, ‘‘ here 
is a helpless little waif that we might adopt as 
a playmate for Florence. She has a fearfully 
heathen name, you will think—Damrosée. Sup- 
pose you give her yours, Mary?” And Mrs. Grey 
went into hysterics. 

‘* My dear,” said Mr. Grey, between each fresh 
attack, ‘‘ why will you be so unreasonable ?” and 
he told the whole story over again ; but to no pur- 
pose, for the hysterics were exhaustless, and Mr. 
Grey's patience was not. Mr. Grey could not, 
of course, condescend to explain away the hys- 
terics more explicitly. In their last interval he 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mary, if you will not receive the 
child, she can be sent elsewhere ; but it is as 
good an ——— for the missionary work 
you love as the sending of parasols to the little 
darkies in Africa; and, at any rate, she can re- 
main here, I suppose, till you decide what to do 
with her.” 

But by the next morning Mrs. Grey had taken 
counsel with her better self. ‘‘She is an imp,” 
said Mrs. Grey. ‘‘She will corrupt Florence, 
as one specked apple corrupts a whole basket ; 
but if you want to injure your own daughter, no- 
body can interfere. Most people would suppose, 
too, that, with my health, I had enough on my 
hands now; but of course my husband, who 





vowed to protect and care for me, knows best.” 
And then, having rung the bell for Susan to 
bring the little interloper and let her see her 
properly washed and clothed, Mrs. Grey changed 
her surmise that it was Mr. Grey's daughter thus 
imposed upon her, to the certainty that it was Mr, 
Grey's second wife that she was about to rear 
and educate. She had, however, only to look at 
the little gypsy to see the folly of either of her 
notions; and at dinner-time she told Mr. Grey 
that the child could stay till she found some- 
thing better for her. 

Poor Mrs. Grey! it was really very hard for 
her. The nine-year-old changeling would have 
been a trial to a saint, and she was not a saint. 
All the little life of the child she had been no- 
body’s darling and every body’s victim; she had 
been kicked and cuffed and made a slave; and 
if once in a While her nimble feet a’ d little mus- 
cles had helped her to exploits which received a 
word of commendation, she remembered that she 
had seen the monkeys do the same thing, and 
she had not cared for the praise. Now, in her 
content and security, her spirits effervesced in 
the most wanton fashion. Hard as she had felt 
it to throw the double somersault at the point of 
the lash, she could not be sent an errand down 
the drawing-room without turning hand-wheels 
the whole of the way, with little Florence trotting 
after her in a vain rolly-poly imitation. The stairs 
and passages were conveniences she: :orned, al- 
ways walking up the slippery balus:rades and 
along the railings with her clinging feet, slippers 
in hand, and nimble as a cat, to the horror of all 
below or above, except Florence, who could do 
nothing but try ignominiously to slide down be- 
hind her when nobody was looking. Once she 
was found in the sewing-room, pinning the dress 
of little Florence to the wall with a series of 
well-flung blades from the scissors case, Florence 
standing up unflinchingly, and vastly enjoying 
the play. It was of no use to shut her in her 
room for punishment, as she made nothing of 
sliding down the water-pipe outside into the 
kitchen area, where she performed strange 
dances on the slack-rope of the clothes-line ; 
and she capped her enormities when she was one 
day found rigging the parlor chandeliers with a 
rude attempt at the flying trapeze. 

Accustomed to the rod, reproofs glanced off 
her like rain-drops from a polished surface. She 
was sorry when she found she had grieved any 
one, but forgot all about it the next moment. 
She sometimes swore like a little trooper when 
the nurse was combing her hair, or when she 
was dressing in the morning—having arranged 
each separate article within the other, so that 
she might jump into them all together ; but that 
was thought by Mr. Grey to be an external habit 
of association to be conquered in time, since she 
was affectionate, and on the whole, after her 
own ideas, desirous to please. But when at last 
little Florence was overheard imprevating inar- 
ticulate damnation on her bread-and-butter, Mrs. 
Grey arose in her wrath and declared that Dam- 
rosée should be sent away the next day as sure as 
it was Friday. And Damrosée, in a pasion of 
tears for a couple of hours, beguiled the next one 
with swinging by her heels and toes on the long 
leathern reins that she had suspended from the 
balustrade of the second story. 

It so chanced that on that same afternoon lit- 
tle Florence had been watching through the win- 
dow the boys slide down the slippery sidewal® 
whenever the policeman’s back was turned ; and 
as the afternoon grew late, being forbidden to 
speak with Damrosée again that day, she had 
wandered aimlessly about the house, leaving Dam- 
rosée—after a long adoring view of her as she 
swung by one foot on her reins—and wandering 
on, nobody being very vigilant at that moment, 
up one flight and another of the four-storied 
house, on a tour of exploration, till she came to 
the foot of the sky-light stairs, at whose top the 
trap-door had been set open for some purpose of 
ventilation. 

The novel look of the deep blue heaven through 
the square trap attracted little Florence, perhaps : 
she thought it was a door into the sky. ‘‘Naugh- 
ty marmer never telled me!” she cried. ‘ Now 
me go see Dod!” She climbed the steep stairs 
laboriously, with her little fat legs, forgetting her 
last intention in surprised delight to find herself 
out-doors, up in the air, unobserved, and alone 
with the smooth slide of the very gently sloping 
roof before her. It was too good an opportunity 
to be lost. She improved it at once. 

Just as the clock in the tower went booming 
four, wild screams were piercing every body’s 
ears, echoing through the house, and resounding 
from the eaves, and a neighbor and a policeman 
came bursting into the house at once; and by 
common consent every one was rushing for the 
sky-light stairs. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Grey could reach the top, 
and with agonized eyes see their darling hang- 
ing at the eaves, on the gutter that had caught 
her frock, and still detained her, with a fate be- 
fore her fearful as ever overtook any climber of 
the Matterhorn, Damrosée was at the trap, was 
outside the door, armed, as it chanced, with the 
leathern reins that had been her amusement that 
afternoon. 

It was a slightly melting day, and the snow on 
the roof, though crisp still at the surface, was in 
that damp state when any rude motion might 
send it over in an avalanche; and Mr. Grey real- 
ized, even as he prepared to follow, that, in all 
probability, before he could reach his child she 
would have plunged down and been dashed to 
pieces on the icy stones below, even if he were 
not precipitated upon her. Thought is quick, 
but Damrosée was quicker. ‘‘ Wait, Florence, 
wait!” she was crying, before the others had any 
more than their heads through the trap, while 
snatching off her shoes and stockings. ‘‘ Keep 
hold! I’m coming!” And the smaller child, 
full of a sublime confidence in the other, ceased 
screaming, and clutched the icy edges with all 





the might of her little bleeding fingers, till Dam- 
rosée, too swiftly to be hindered, was setting one 
foot in front of another in the snow, and descend- 
ing to the place where Florence hung, passing 
the end of the reins under her arms and around 
her waist, and calling to those who had the other 
end, where she had left it at the trap, to draw 
her back, holding it herself still by one hand as 
she tripped up in the same foot-prints light as a 
dancing snow-flake. She had done nothing, a 
mere piece of practice, just what she was doing 
every day and all day long, and with hardly more 
danger in it: she was amazed when Mrs. Grey, 
who had been adding her screams to those of the 
child, and wringing her hands helplessly through 
the whole of the brief scene, caught her to her 
breast with kisses and tears, and the next mo- 
ment, putting her aside, received Florence, and, 
as if the little culprit were likely to repeat the 
misdemeanor, administered a corrective on the 
spot, and then fainted away in Susan’s arms. 

** Yes, indeed, it was a Heaven-directed act 
when you brought her,” said Mrs. Grey to her 
husband that night. ‘‘ Certainly the education 
of the ring ought to be included in every body’s 
life. Florence shall go to the riding-school— 
sha’n’t she, dear ?—as soon as she can sit upon 
a horse!” 

** And Damrosée ?” said Mr. Grey. 

**T’m sure I don’t know how you are going to 
overlook my behavior!” exclaimed Mrs. Grey. 
**T will do what I can to make up for it. I will 
be glad to adopt her legally, to share with Flor- 
ence in all we have—oh, mother’s love and all, 
dear! And—and I never did like the name of 
Damrosée; it has such a wicked, such a luxuri- 
ous sound, too. Can’t we make a little Christian 
of her, and call her Mary ?” 








NOT TO BE. 


Tue rose said, “‘ Let but this long rain be past, 
And I shall feel my sweetness in the sun, 
And pour its fullness into life at last ;” 
But when the rain wes done, 
But when dawn sparkled throngh unclonded air, 
She was not there, 


The lark said, “Let but winter be away, 
And blossoms come, and light, and I will soar, 
And lose the earth, and be the voice of day ;” 
But when the snows were o’er, 
But when spring broke in blueness overhead, 
The lark was dead. 


And myriad roses made the garden glow, 
And sky-larks caroled all the summer long— 
What lack of birds to sing and flowers to blow? 
Yet, ah, lost scent, lost song! 
Poor empty rose, poor lark that never trilled! 
Dead unfulfilled ! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. “ 
[From our Own CoRRESsPONDENT. ] 


A royal “running down” Case.—Edacious Portman- 
teaus—A noble Author.—The Armament of Eu- 
rope.—Hermann’s Statue.—Mountaineering under 
Difficulties. 

N the Court Journal of last Wednesday (Au- 
gust 18) you may read a very curious thing : 
how a sailing yacht, the Mistletoe, belonging to 

Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, ran under the 

bow of a steam-yacht called the Alberta. This 

is an unusual offense for sailing yachts to com- 
mit upon steam-yachts, especially as in this case, 
when the steam-yacht was going confessedly at 
eighteen miles an hour. You will not be aston- 
ished, however, at the Court Journal's way of 

utting the lamb into the wolf’s place when you 
earn that it was the royal yacht, with her Majes- 
ty on board, that committed this mischance. She 
clove the ill-fated vessel right asunder, and sank 
her at once, drowning a lady that was on board 
and one of the mates, while the skipper received 
such injuries that he died almost immediately. 

The rest of the passengers and crew, including 

the owner, Mr. Heywood, late member for Man- 

chester, were saved by her Majesty’s sailors, al- 
though with great difficulty. The Queen, who 
was on board the Alberta and on deck, was 
grievously moved, and wrung her hands repeat- 
edly ; she exp d the utmost regret and sym- 
pathy for what had happened, and did all that 
could be done for the survivors. Captain the 

Prince Leiningen was in command of her yacht, 

and, one would think, answerable for the catas- 





‘trophe ; but that will be decided by a coroner's 


inquest. At present it seems certain that the 
great speed of the royal yacht was the sole cause 
of the catastrophe, which might have been much 
greater. Imagine, for example, if it had oc- 
curred to the other ship! In fashionable circles 
the misfortune is attributed to ‘‘ that unhappy 
passion for meddling with distinguished persons,” 
which prevails among the middle classes, and 
which caused the Mistletoe to approach too near 
to royalty. Among the persons saved is Miss 
Peel, a daughter of the late member for Tam- 
worth, whose sister was sucked down in the ves- 
sel, and for whose loss the Times evidently im- 
agines (as in poor Dickens’s case) the personal 
sympathy of the Queen may almost atone. 

Another piece of news culled from court life 
is that the Marquis of Lorne meditates the pub- 
lication of a dramatic poem. It is said to be a 
narrative of Moorish life of the tenth century, 
the scene of which is laid in the Riviera. It 
consists of 3000 lines, and is entitled Guido and 
Lita. I don’t think this sounds particularly at- 
tractive ; but ‘‘ hope for the best and expect the 
worst,” as the old lady observed who bought the 
pound of tea. 

You are aware, no doubt, that Darwin has dis- 
covered that the pretty little flower called the 
‘*sun-dew” is carnivorous. very much more 
surprising piece of intelligence is that there are 
portmanteaus which eat—or at least swallow— 





certain other portmanteaus and all smaller lug- 
gage. The fact was found out as follows. The 
robberies of dressing-cases, bags, etc., have of 
late largely increased at our railway stations, 
and detectives have been especially employed in 
consequence. The other day two gentlemen 
were observed to be at the Victoria Station with 
portmanteaus exactly alike, and who seemed to 
be acquainted with each other; nothing, one 
would say, more probable ; yet upon a lady about 
to start by the train exclaiming that she had lost 
a bag and a dressing-case, these persons were 
taken into custody. They protested their inno- 
cence, but their luggage was searched, an@ with- 
in it was found the missing property. The port- 
manteaus were large, and had false bottoms so 
contrived that when they were placed over any 
articles they swallowed henraneek clutched, 
and absorbed them. And nothing seems to have 
disagreed with them, if only it was valuable. 
Mechanical ingenuity has been seldom pushed so 
far, I think, by the hands of crime. 

A curious piece of statistics has just been pub- 
lished respecting the armies of Europe and their 
cost, It comes from a French scurce, and there- 
fore must be received with some caution as re- 
spects the armaments of France and Germany, 
which it represents as being exactly the same, 
namely, 1,700,000 men. The cost it allows to 
be £26,000,000 in the former case, and only 
£20,000,000 in the latter ; but I should imagine 
the German force to be underrated. In each 
case these are, it must be remembered, the peace 
establishments, and we have lately seen how 
enormously Prussia can increase her armament 
at a few days’ notice. The rest of the estimates 
may be considered reliable. England, then, 
inclusive of her army, navy, militia, and vol- 
unteers, can muster at a pinch (and it must be 
a great pinch) 535,000 men, which cost her 
£24,800,000, or one-fifth more than Germany, 
which has three times her strength. Austria 
can boast of the same force as England, with a 
cost of £10,800,000. Russia has 1,550,000 men, 
with a cost of £27,000,000. ‘The smallest army 
is that of Belgium, 43,000 men ; and the cheap- 
est is that of Switzerland, which plucky little re- 
public maintains 180,000 men in arms for twice 
that number of pounds per annum. 

I suppose among the *‘ war estimates” for Ger- 
many this year will be included the statue of 
Arminius, or Hermann, which the nation has 
just been inaugurating. There is no doubt that 
this erection belongs to politics and history at 
least as much as to art. ‘‘ Arminius,” it is sig- 
nificantly written, “‘ freed Germany from Rome.” 
In the year nine of the Christian era this hero 
defeated Varus in a three days’ battle near Det- 
mold, and stopped the march of the Roman le- 
gions forever in that direction. The present 
gigantic statue crowns the dome of a structure 
which gives it a commanding eminence in the 
neighborhood where this conflict was fought. It 
is of copper, 23,000 pounds of which metal have 
gone to its construction. The substructure is 
ninety-three feet in height, and the figure itself, 
to the point of the sword, ninety feet. The 
sword is twenty-four feet long. Ernst von Ban- 
del, the sculptor, who is now seventy-five years 
old, has spent thirty-seven years on this vast 
work, during many of which he has resided in a 
hut at the foot of the statue. All this seems to 
us English, who deny sentiment to the Germans, 
very funny; to the French it is simply incom- 
prehensible, All Europe would have laughed at 
it ten years ago, but somehow Germany is not 
so laughable as she used to be. She has grown 
too big for jokes. 

Every mountaineering season has its hero. 
This year it is a Mr. Watts, who has ascended 
the Vatna Jokel, a glacier mountain in Iceland, 
never before crossed by man. He was seventeen 
days performing the journey, eight of which were 
spent in the regions of perpetual snow. He re- 
turned to the dwellings of humanity a living skel- 
eton, without hat, coat, or boots, several of his 
toes frost-bitten, and his skin generally in a very 
objectionable state. When his fingers come round 
—if they ever do so—you will have his account 
of the matter. 

From a pamphlet lately published by the vet- 
eran Earl Russell, and describing his political 
experience, it appears that even at so compara- 
tively recent a date as Lord Melbourne's admin- 
istration it was the general opinion of politicians 
that education was not good forthe poor. Even 
philanthropists agreed with this ; and Brougham 
and Russell stood almost alone in maintaining 
the contrary. 

A curious instance of the number of outside 
passengers taken gratis by a large ship was re- 
cently exhibited in the case of the Great Eastern, 
the largest vessel afloat. Upon the iron plates 
which are in contact with the water the mussels 
were found clustered to a thickness of six inches, 
and of an average weight of twelve pounds to 
the square foot, so that the ship was encum- 
bered with no less than 300 tons of living mus- 
sels—enough to load two collier brigs. Since 
this leviathan vessel weighs 25,000 tons, the ex- 
tra weight was little, but the friction of this rough 
and jagged marine mass would seriously have 
diminished her speed. Among these sombre 
creatures were found such exquisite anemones 
that they were taken to the aquarium at Brigh- 
ton. 

Let it content republican folks to learn that 
kings and queens do not live quite so well as is 
believed. The Queen of Spain has just brought 
an action against her steward for omitting to sup- 
ply her with proper victuals, by which we learn 
that she contracts with him for twelve francs a 
day for the three meals, paying six francs for 
breakfast and eight for dinner if there is any ex- 
tra guest. If Queen Isabella lives well at these 
prices, she lives cheaply, and I fancy some folks 
of London and New York who are traveling on 
the Continent just now have cause to envy her. 

R. Kemsace, of London. 
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pay no attention to the foun- 
dation st. designed for the 
widening. For the widening 
at the right side always work 
the requisite number of ch. 
(chain stitch) after finishing a 
pr., and take up 1 st. from 
each ch. in the next round. 
When the number of st. to be 
narrowed on the outer edge is 
large, no attention is paid to 
them on both sides. In order 
- to narrow in the middle of the 
work in the second round of 
the pr., work off together 2 or 
3 st. as 1 st., and take up only 
1 st. from these two or three 
veins. Having worked to the 
slit on Fig. 14, pay no atten- 
tion to the work for the pres- 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner anp Kyitrep Over Dress ror Girt FROM 3 TO 5 


Years otp.—Front.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 14 and 15. 


Crochet and Knitted Over Dress for Girl from 
8 to 5 Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tus over dress is worked with blue zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch and with white split zephyr worsted in knitting. The trim- 
ming consists of a row of scallops with a worsted ball fastened to 
the middle of each scallop on the under edge of the over dress, 
and bows of blue silk ribbon. Begin the over dress in the middle 
of the front from the under edge with blue zephyr worsted in Af- 
ghan stitch, and work by the pattern, one-half of which is given 
by Fig. 14, Supplement, having first cut a slit along the double 
line. The Afghan st. (stitch) consists of pr. (pattern rows), each 
of which counts two rounds-~one going forward, in which the st. 
are taken up, and one going back, in which they are cast off. 
In order to obtain the shape of the pattern, widen and narrow on 
the outer edge, and narrow in the middle of the work. For the 
widening at the left side of the outer edge, before beginning the 
foundation stitches make a foundation of a length to suit the left 
half of the outer edge of Fig. 14 for the first pr. From these 
foundation st. always take up the number of st, required for the 
widening in the first round of the respective pr. In the first pr. 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 9 To 11 
Yxuars otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, LIL, 10-12, 








Fig. 2.—Surp ror Girt FROM 18 To 15 


ent, and work the two basques 
separately, each on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length, by 
the pattern Fig. 15, but in the 
last two pr. narrow the requi- 
site number of st. from > to 
* , by doing which the basques 
appear gathered. ‘Take up 
the st. from the last pr. of the 
basques and from the middle 
st. of the part previously left 
unnoticed, and work the over 
dress by the pattern Fig: 14 
in connection to the armholes, 
from where the front and backs 
are worked separately, as the 
over dress is closed in the back. 
For the shoulder-straps which 
connect the front and backs 
make a ch, foundation of 14 
st., and on the upper edge of 
the over dress work one round 
in Afghan st., which is followed 
by a round of de. (double cro- 
chet); the latter is continued 
also along the armholes. Edge 
the work with a row of points 
as follows: % 1 se. (single crochet) on the two veins of the next 
edge st., 1 ch., 5 de. on the upper veins of the second following 
edge st., 1 ch., pass over 1 edge st., and repeat from *. Work 
the round of scallops on the under edge of the over dress as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the st. on which the next 5 de. 
of the row of points were worked, 10 ch. For the part set in the 
neck of the over dress, which simulates a blouse, and is begun 
from the under edge, make a foundation of 123 st. with blue 
worsted and fine steel knitting-needles, and, going back and forth 
on these st., work three rounds all knit plain, With white split 
zephyr worsted and wooden knitting-needles work the 4th round 
all knit plain. 5th round.—Sl. (slip) the first st., and then al- 
ways alternately t. t. o. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together 
(knit 2 st. together). 6th round.—SL the first st., then always 
alternately t. t. o. and k. together the t. t. o. and st. 7th-9th 
rounds,—Like the 6th round. 10th round (with blue worsted 
and steel knitting-needles).—Always k. together the t. t. o, and 
st. in the preceding round. 11th and 12th rounds.—All knit 
plain. 13th round (with white worsted and wooden needles).— 
SL. the first st., always alternately t. # 0., 1 k. (knit plain), and 
narrow 12 st. at regular irfYervals in the course of this round. 





YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For description see 
ment, No. L, Figs. 1+, Supplement, 


Fics. 1-4.—GIRLS’ SLIPS. ° 


Fig. 3.—Sire ror Girt From 5 To 7 








Years otp.—Bacx.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 14 and 15. 


14th-18th rounds.—Like the 6th round. 19th-2Ist rounds.— 
Like the 10th-12th rounds, 22d round.—For a row of holes on 
the neck, through which a narrow ribbon is run, sl. the first st., 
always alternately t. t. 0., k: 2 together. 23d and 24th rounds. 
—Allknit plain. 25th-30th rounds,—Like the 13th-21st rounds, 
but in the 25th round narrow 10 st. at regular intervals. 31st 
round.—Like the 30th round. Now take a crochet needle, and 
with blue worsted work one round as follows: Always alternate- 
ly fasten together the next t. t. o. and st. on the needle with 1 
sc.,5 ch, This completes the blouse, which is then sewed to the 
over dress from the wrong side underneath the row of de. Be- 
gin each sleeve on the upper edge with blue worsted, making a 
foundation of 44 st., and going back and forth on these work the 
Ist-3d rounds all knit plain, 4th round (with white worsted and 
wooden needles).—Sl]. 1 st., then always alternately t. t. 0., 1 k. 
5th-13th rounds.—Like the 6th round of the blouse, buat only 
five of these rounds, at intervals, should be continued to the end, 
while the other founds should be worked only on the middle st. ; 
then repeat four times the 1st-13th rounds of the sleeve, contin- 
uing each of these rounds to the end, but in the 4th round of the 
third and fourth repetition narrow 4 st, at the beginning and end, 
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Fig. 4.—Surp ror Girt From 9 To 11 
Years orp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
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ment, No. IIL, Figs. 10-12, 
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omitting the t. t. o. before the first and last 4 st., and 
in the following round working off always 2 st. to- 
gether instead of 1 st. Next work five rounds with 
blue worsted like those in the blouse, through the 
middle round of which (a row of holes) a narrow rib- 
bon is run. Knit with white worsted three rounds 
as before, and then work a crochet round with blue 
worsted like that in the blouse. Sew up the sleeves 
on the wrong side, and set them into the armholes 
underneath the row of points. Finally, furnish the 
over dress with buttons and loops for closing. 





A CARNIVOROUS PLANT. 


S it a fact that some plants capture and feed upon 
insects? Can they digest animal food, and are 
they nourished by it? Numerous careful observa- 
tions have placed this fact beyond doubt; but not 
content with the views of others, I have tried many 
experiments which have confirmed me in the above 
opinion. ‘Throughout the vegetable world there are 
many instances of plants being fly-catchers, without 
being at the same time fly-digesters. Of these I 
shall not treat, but shall confine myself to those 
which digest and absorb the victims which they have 
seized, and even this class includes several, such as 
the sun-dews, Venus’s fly-trap, whose geographical 
distribution is confined to the marshes of North Car- 
olina, the common butter-wort, and the pitcher-plants. 
There are other plants to which a like property has 
been attributed, but, instead of enumerating these, 
I shall best succeed in introducing my readers to the 
mysteries of the process which they adopt by select- 
ing one of those already named, and tracing the course 
which it pursues when an unwary fly has come with- 
in its reach, 

I have no hesitation in choosing Venus’s fly-trap 
(Dionea muscipula), as it is the best known of this 
class of plants. It has a peculiar appearance, and 
when once seen is not easily forgotten. A number 
of winged leaf-stalks spread out in a radiating man- 
ner from the root, each carrying at its termination a 
leaf in connection with which all the strange phenom- 
ena are displayed. This leaf consists of two blades, 
on each of which are three hairs; a midrib, or kind 
of hinge, unites the two blades, while these latter are 
surrounded above by hair-like processes much re- 
sembling eyelashes, but which, from being connected 
with the deeper structures, and not with the super- 
ficial ones alone, are not generally regarded as true 
hairs, and hence we shall name them spines, Over 
the upper surface of each blade are numerous little 
red bodies, which are specially abundant in the vicin- 
ity of the six hairs. When these hairs are touched, 
the blades close and the spines cross at right angles, 
interlocking exactly like the fingers of closed hands ; 
and the red bodies yield the secretion which is the 





Swiss Musirw Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 13. 


man and of the lower animals ; and under the influ- 
ence of this the material of the fly capable of yield- 
ing nourishment to the plant is digested, and ulti- 
mately absorbed by the same red glands which se- 
creted the fluid, and which have in their interior 
bodies like mouths, which botanists call stomata. 
This process may not be completed for three weeks, 
bat it is sometimes accomplished in a shorter time, 
and after the whole material substance of the fly has 
disappeared, the two blades of the leaf again open, 
when a mere semblance of the creature is found lying 
on them, which, on pressure, yields nothing from its 
interior, all its substance having been absorbed. 
Some supposed that the digested material was not 
absorbed by the leaf, but that it ran down the chan- 
neled petiole, and so came into contact with the roots, 
which absorbed it; but experiment shows that such 
is not the case, and hence we are shut up to the idea 
of absorption, for the substance was certainly inside 
the leaf, nothing has escaped from the leaf outward- 
ly, and yet nothing is now found within. Darwin 
has shown that there is direct evidence of absorption, 
for ‘‘where bits of meat and crushed insects were 
several times placed on glands, and these were com- 
pared after some hours with other glands from dis- 
tant parts of the same leaf, the latter showed not a 
trace of aggregation, whereas those which had been 
in contact with the animal matter were well aggre- 
gated.” 

Such is the merest sketch of the mode in which a 
fly is caught and digested, and if you ask me how 
large a creature can be thus summarily disposed of, 
[ answer that that depends very much on the size of 
the leaf. Now these leaves of the Venus’s fly-trap 
vary much in dimensions: the largest which I have 
ever seen measured in length, from one end of the 
blade to the other, an inch and a half; from the mid- 
rib to the edge of leaf, from which spines proceed, 
three-quarters of an inch; while the spines them- 
selves measured half rainch. The spines numbered 
twenty-four on the margin of the right blade, and 
twenty-three on that of the left. It had a grand and 
imposing effect as it stood erect in a hanging basket 
in a greenhouse, but I doubt not had sent many a 
thrill of horror through the frames of beetles, cock- 
roaches, spiders, etc. Yet we must not suppose that 
our friends the Dionzas are chargeable with glut- 
tony; on the contrary, their appetites are easily sat- 
isfied, two or three flies of moderate size being the 
limit beyond which they seldom go. They also seem 
to prefer the catching of their own game, for if we 
take to feeding them artificially, and with injudicious 
kindness attempt to overdo that act, they are almost 
certain to fall victims to such an attempt. I have 
seen fatal issues from such a course where raw beef 
was the substance employed; in moderate quantity 
they can digest this well, but a surfeit proved fatal. 
Milk they can take easily, and with relish; and if 





active agent in digestion. Let us now view the plant in active 
operation. ‘The weather is warm, and consequently its appetite 
is very keen, when an incautious fly, attracted, it may be, by the 
roundish glands of a fine red 
hue, lights on the surface of 
the leaf, and has scarcely taken 
a step when one or more of the 
six sensitive hairs are touched, 
and immediate closure of the 
blades ensues; even if this 
process were not instantaneous, 
the bending of the marginal 
spines would present a barrier 
to its upward progress, and 
cause it to irritate anew the 
hairs, and thus hasten the con- 


traction. The fly is now caught; but as the leaves have only | you indulge yourself with a peep into their leafy stomach after 
come together at their margins, a considerable hollow space is | that diet has been taken, you will find that it has speedily sepa- 
left in the centre, and if the leaf be held between the observer and | rated into curd and whey, and that the former becomes dissolved ; 
the light, the fly may be seen moving about from end to end of the : nine days in one in- 
leaf in quest of a means of escape. ‘The force with which the Ae stance sufficed to 
blades contract is very considerable, and renders it quite impossi- make the curd near- 
ble for the fly to force it open. In this narrow prison it may re- ly disappear. But 
main alive for some time, for even at the end of two days I have while caseine in this 
removed one still living; but sooner or later a slightly viscous loose form seems 
fluid, secreted by the red glands, is thrown out, which envelops only to benefit the 
the insect and soon terminates its existence. The blades now plant which partakes 
press more closely together, till ultimately the two sides are in of it, yet in its com- 
close apposition, so far as the inclosed object will admit of that. pressed form, as 
This secretion is of an acid character from the presence of formic cheese, it is highly 
acid, and there is reason to believe that there is in it a s:bstance detrimental, and on 
like pepsin, which plays so important a part in the digesi‘on of several occasions it 



















































Lipa 


Cueviot CLorn Sacquz. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-9. 


VicoGne MANTELET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs. 80-82. 
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has caused the death of the leaf which had in- 
closed it. In one instance I trusted that, as old 
;noulded cheese is rather an aid to digestion in 
the human stomach, it might prove to be equally 
so in that of the Dionwa, but I was doomed to 
be disappointed, as the leaf with the fresh and 
that with the old cheese became black about the 
same time. Salt, so valuable in human diges- 
tion, seemed most deleterious in that of this 
plant, which succumbed to the attempt to render 
the boiled white of egg savory. When a suffi- 
cient amount of food has been taken by the 
plant it gives distinct indication of such being 
the case by refusing to respond to any amount 
of stimulation of the-sensitive hairs. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. R.—The designs in darned tulle which you refer 
to should be worked with ordinary glazed spool cot- 
ton, No. 20. 

Lrrerary Inqureer.—Julian Hawthorne is the son 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. There have been various 
authors of the name of Emerson, we believe, but none 
that compare with our own Ralph Waldo. “Owen 
Meredith,” Robert Bulwer Lytton, whose wife is men- 
tioned in the paragraph to which you allude, is the 
son of the late Lord Lytton, formerly Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, the novelist. 

A Susscriner.—Use black silk for sleeves and lower 
skirt, with basque and over-skirt of your checked silk. 
The Marguerite Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
25, Vol. VIIL, will be a good model.—The Princess 
Teck is the daughter of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
cousin to Queen Victoria. Princess Alice is married 
to Prince Louis of Hesse, and Princess Helena to 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Princess 
Beatrice is the only unmarried daughter of the Queen. 

Eva.—You can probably reduce your flesh by the 
Banting regimen, which consists, in the main, in eating 
no saccharine food, drinking little, and living chiefly 
on meat and bread, with very few vegetables. 

A. ©. B.—We have recently published two articles 
on fern gathering and the preservation of autumn 
leaves, which contain all the information we have to 
give on the subject. If you press your leaves care- 
fully under weights, or with a waxed iron, you will 
have no trouble with them. We have preserved large 
quantities in this manner, and have never known them 
to change color. 

Mrs. Suyrur pz Jonzs.—We do not bind the Bazars 
for individuals, but furnish bound volumes from the 
beginning, each volume containing the numbers for 
one year, at $7 per volume. Seven volumes are now 
complete, the Bazar being in its eighth year. We fur- 
nish covers for back numbers of the Bazar at seventy- 
five cents each, which can be put on by any book- 
binder. 

Junniz.—The friends invited to the wedding gener- 
ally have cards for the subsequent reception. A bride 
returns her wedding calls after her honey-moon is 
over, 

B. G.—According to the census of 1875, the popula- 
tion of New York city is 1,200,000, 

Cam Cirps.—Best make your apron plain.—You 
should not ask your fellow-guests in a hotel to call on 
you, unless introduced by a mutual friend. 

Ans F.—A music publisher will advise you about 
disposing of your music, The prices and terms vary 
with circumstances. 

F. R. W.—Fayal is one of the Azores Islands. The 
climate is fine and the soil fertile. Horta is the princi- 
pal town. In the centre of the island is a mountain 
three thousand feet in height. 

Ov» Susscuiser.—We can not answer questions con- 
cerning MSS. in this colamn. 

E. Yonxers.—Full directions for netted guipure were 
given in Bazar No. 42, Vol. L 

Aw Op Sussontmrr.—The term filet-work is em- 
ployed for all kinds of netting. 

Mienonerre.—You could have navy blue or black 
silk or cashmere to wear with your gray basque and 
over-skirt. A lace shaw! is always useful, and not apt 
to go out of fashion. Velveteen has not been fash- 
ionably worn for a year past. 

8. E. L.—Shirred bands are usually hemmed, or else 
the edges are doubled to form a narrow ruffle. 

Miss B.—We do not wish to purchase patterns for 
fancy-work, 

Liu Datz.—Get ribbon velvet an inch and a half 
wide and guipure insertion of the same width. 
are sewed together on the edge by hand, to form length- 
wise stripes, and are without lining. You should cut 
& paper pattern of the sacque, and measure the length 
and number of rows of each required to cover 
it, and thus compute the quantity. 

Lovisvitte.—The style of your dress is still good. 
Do not alter it until later in the autumn, and not 
then unless there is some greater change in fashions 
than we know of at present. ° 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your black silk with a 
cuirass basque and deep apron, and trim the lower 
skirt with knife pleatings. Put a row of fine pleats 
down the back of your basque, and have a Byron 
collar. Two rows of knife pleating, or else square 
tabe and fringe, will trim the over-skirt prettily. Col- 
ored sashes are not much worn with black dresses. 
Zour ideas about the cashmere suit are very good. 
Your brown silk will be handsome made with a Louis 
XV. jacket like that illustrated in the last number. 
Sleeves of suits are very close coat shape. Knife pleat- 
ing is not stitched in the middle, but is fastened by 
blind stitches on the wrong side. We have not the 
pattern you want. ; 

A Svnsoniper.—Visiting-cards are of unglazed card- 
board, with the name engraved—not printed—in script 
or in old English text. The title of Mra, or Miss is 
usually put on the card. The name of the town in 
which you reside may be in the corner, if you like. 
Wide black borders are used on cards and stationery 
by ladies in deep 

M. L.—Valenciennes lace is suitable for the neck 
and sleeves of your dress. Coral jewelry is so un- 
bridelike that you had better do without it, notwith- 
standing are becoming, and wear instead 
some white flowers at your throat and in your hair, 
Use lace and self-trimmings for your black silk din- 
ner dress. Transparent lace sleeves and a lace shawl 
draped as an apron will make it handsome. 

Reaves.—Your chéné silk is out of fashion; but if 
you must use it, get plain brown silk or else cashmere 
for a basque and long over-skirt, with sleeves and 
tower skirt of the chéné silk. 

Disreess.—If the stains have removed the color from 
your light silk, there is really no way of restoring it.— 
Ice-cream made entirely of cream must be bettcr than 
any that is bought of confectioners, as the latter is a 
mixture of eggs and milk with little cream, usually. 
Perhaps s well-beaten egg would enrich yours. 





TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 

Many ‘times Women call upon their hom | 
physicians, one with dyspepsia, another wi 
palpitation, another with trouble of the breast, 
another with pain here and there, and in this 
way they all present alike to themselves and 
their easy-going and indifferent doctors separate 
and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes his 
pills and potions, assuming them to be such, 
when, in reality, they are all symptoms caused 
by some uterine disorder; and while they are 
thus only able perhaps to palliate for a time, they 
are ignorant of the cause, and encourage their 
practice until large bills are made, when the suf- 
fering patients are no better in the end, but prob- 
ably worse for the dela lay, treatment, and other 
complications made, and which a proper medi- 
cine directed to the cause would have entirely 
removed, thereby instituting health and comfort 
instead of prolonged misery. 

From Miss Lorinpa E. Sr. Crate, Shade, 
Athens Co., Ohio: 

** Dr. R.V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.—Your Fa- 
vorite Prescription is working almost like a mira- 
cle on me, I am better already than I have been 
for over two years.” 

From Etta A, Scuarer, Zanesville, Ind. : 

“Dr. Prerce—I received the medicine you 
sent me and began using it immediately. Asa 
result of the treatment, I feel better than I have 
for three years,” 

From Mrs. Jouw K. Hamitr, Odell, Til. : 

‘* Dr. Prerce—The Favorite Prescription has 
done me good, which I am very thankful for.” 

- Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by 
dealers in medicines. —[ Com. ] 








Lavras’ Gossamer Rubber Water-Proofs less price 
than dry-goods dealers or others sell, viz.: 48-inch, 
$5 90; 50-inch, $6 20; 52-inch, $6 40; 54-inch, $6 95; 
56-inch, $7 20; 58-inch, $7 40; $60-inch, $7 70; at 
Hatt’s Rubber Warehouse, Federal, cor. Franklin 
Street, Boston. Sent by express on receipt of amount; 
or, C.0.D, cost of collection added.—[Com.} 





Beavtiry the Skin by using a harmless toilet prepara- 
tion known as GrouonW. Larmp’s “ Bioom or Vora.” 


figurements from the lea’ it moo! 
aeer, and beau’ wihoat toe the slightest 
trace of its ap ion. For sale by all ts 
the United States.—[Com.] 





Corrine Wuer..—B 


the means of the newly in- 
vented ry te 


Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Casent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 














R. H, MACY & CO,’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


pn voy and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


BVERY LADY should bave 
LAPHAM’S UNDER-BRAIDER. 
Quy under- attachment, for 





i support ; 





MVE King of the Body is the brain; the stomach its main 
the nerves its messengers; the bowels, the kidneys, 
and te pores its safeguards. Indigestion creates a violent revolt 
among these attachés of the regal organ; and, to bring them back 
to their duty, there is nothing like the regulating, purifying, invigor- 
ating, cooling operation of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It renovates the system and restores to health both the body and the 
mind. Soip By att Droueeists. 





can sell these First-Class 
Pianos for Two Hundred and 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the rea! all 
Pianos. Durin, 
have sold our 


Ecce is nota ame 9 or a prominent 
they are not in 


use, a te 
poe be of small towns everyw! 
also have them. If you will send for 
jogue, containing 15 


our C 
columns in fine type, of - names 
and 


We them anywhere 
1,000 1,000 miles of X of geal York for Py es 
went is AB og: iad 
eares r sible incorporated 
y, and nent by permission to 
he Chemical ai Bank of New 


that our 5 
equal to any 


ears’ Warrant 


in the at any price 


“ten any apm in the . United States will satisfy 
the Bank in America, We make this 
rantees our 





Please write us, and you will receive not only our Illustra 


ted Circular containing full particulars, but also a written 
reply to all questions from some officer of ow 
rson. Please state whe 


it Company in 
re you - this salle 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, ‘New York. 





The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Cm and Skirt- 
upporter. 
(Parznrep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
a — for those who can not 


Suitable alike for children, miss- 
ladies. 


ress. Experi- 

enced Lady Canvasse' ts wanted. Send for 
circular: Address GEOR FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, | Mass. 








1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuraigia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in yes or animal. 
“ Gris’ Ioprpe or Ammonta is, in m: Nam Ban nd 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put 
I have been afflicted with this terrible dinenee Mee Si 
years, and never until I fell upon Mr. Giles’ remedy 
did I find any assured relief. take pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire always to be a benefactor 
oft the human family. . CO) A 
airman of the Methodist Church Extension.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Dr. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt Gappeetes and 
self-Adjusting Pads. 
The onl Bye = a upon 
pola cal principles, it secures 

comfort of , with grace 
= Soe of form. 'y Agents 
—?" every gr —_—— any 


mail-$1 A 
WARNER BROS. 768 Brosdway, X.Y, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 








own 

Mr. ees, a gentl 

of his profession, and who TI unquestionabl: — ablest 

in the United States. What to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New —— highest au- 

thority on all — pees 

or Bazar Catalogu 


543 Broadway, New we tork. 
N. B.—Patterns which are ined in larper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





every-where. 


Te wanted 
$2.50, Name Machine. Ask your 
it. For Circulars, Price- Price-lists, 


$5. GREE GREEK PLAITED COIL. $6. 


eg rearrang 
> yo > Ley olen tae 


on sonal t Sot 
00. Enclose stamp for Tustin Fashion-plate. 


~EBOKHTAMS SUNLIGHT. 
Ce $y 8 











> SA INE 
Is a sure cure for Epileptic cue Conventions, 
‘ — a It has ited by thousands, 


ving evidence of 
ICHMOND, 





was known 
)inloee stamp for enka 
Address Dr. 8S. wa 
Box 741, |, St. Seeeph, Mo 


Wiidistnce 0 Powder, that will stamp perfect}: 
distinct on Black Cloth, aos Valve Bc 
Py 





box by mail. ng ow he I BENTLEY 
ith Ave., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St., we Ady a’ 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
teasion. cipal depot 548 Broadway, New York. 








LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can ss worn with or without 
a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weighs and barden of the 
clo’ Lye > 


teed. Pr Sample and 
sogri tifa 
and two stamps. 





wanted. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, So 
Manufacturers, 


1 ry 
S| BEAUTY Fine Shoes |. 
DURABILITY !) Ladies ana ry en 
W. F. BARTLETT 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


TO L ADIE N —For any private trouble or ob- 

* struction peculiar to P yo sex, 
I will send a sure relief for 50 cents or forfeit $100. For 
tan, freckles, or pimples, with a beautiful — wr 


‘teed, 50 cents. TeRs - Le 
PEYTON, 25 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

















NOVELTIES 10 LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison want A 


Mme. L. THURN 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s). 
INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
ted b heroes in Paris, FRENCH and GER- 


and selec’ 
MAN EMBROIDERI 
Bergmann’s — nyt Worsted, French Stamping, 

pplique for Turkish Toweling. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

‘ol. VII. 
Tours’ WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and one ler Pantaloons 
tar outh from 8 to 15 MES s penscesses No. 1 
Y’S RIDING yet “(Postiliion Basque “ 

















and “ Riding Skirt).............-..+. 22 
GIRL'S BASQUE Apron Front Over- 
skirt ae — for git from 41018 ears old) “* 25 
CUIRASS ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI- THAT SKIRT....... Dakekevsss “ 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “a 
ENGLISH CUIRA OVE ay th WITH 
AND WALKIN «Pee « 41 
CUIRA LONAISE WALKING. SUIT.... “ 4 
ENGLISH —o E, with Lane Apron - -Front 
and 4 Singing mi-Trained Skirt........... “ 43 
me TED WALKING JACKET, 
ees eel he es =. a 
wort in 8 Te ct 
Poss eoseceeccveccess e = 
yt Vit I. 
UBLE-POINTED B. ad LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND ats SK NES OSA “ 1 
LONG FUR-LINE D CLOAK. with Long Walk | 
FURLINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
TM ING. oc ce cccscvesékdestbeeieccccss 8 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
alst Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
an ~ agg Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 a" 
ini sbie eels dcesesee 
JOAN "OF ARC BA a. with Apron Over- 
rt and Lon hi ME MEE nscccccesccce “ 15 
HENKI TROIS UE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walk Dias siudannsnede este bad J 
AN aw h Shirred Tablier and Walking | - 
MING...» ccntdessbbenl Oe eesdesedes or ccoccccce 
SHIRRED B. UE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........--+-sesseseeeees 19 
CHILD'S W. ROBE, Box - Pleated Bi 
pcg por Yoke See Tears and oe (for chil 
Puan 6 — ths to Ui, with x a ned Jao cadtns 
) a BO 
Round Over. hoa bi “« 98 
MARGUERITE B oun. AND ERSKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt........-.--..s-e++ee0- « 95 
FRENCH WA oy A JACKET, with Short 
rR, toy es, Triple Apron, and = 
BASQU 08, with, Gardinai Cape, Square 
vonnt ane bbeoee ee ndieee “« 38 
a . JAC Apron. a and | 
Walking Ba sedvaddacddccncessacecsicce 
DO -B FRENCH ‘ACKRT, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Ciinging: Walking 
TGiivinccccdtcsccccnisageocvasescccccccccces * 41 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT RETAIL. 


A STEWART & C0.) 


ARE OFFERING, FOR THE ACCOMMO- 
DATION OF STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY, 
CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 

SILES, DRESS GOODS, 
LYONS SILKE VELVETS, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
READY-MADE DRESSES, 
READY-MADE SACQUES, 
CLOAKS, PARIS-TRIMMED 
HATS, TRIMMINGS FOR 
DRESSES, &c., 
SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THEIR BEST RE- 
TAIL SALES. 





THEY ARE ALSO OFFERING THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN 


Boys’ aud Children’s Clothing. 


STYLES ENTIRELY NEW AND EXCLUSIVELY 
OF THEIK OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SCHOOL SUITS, $6 50 to $15 00 each. 
PLAY SUITS, $6 50 to $15 00 each. 
DRESS SUITS, $10 00 to $20 00 each. 
FALL OVERSACKS, $6 00 to $12 00 each. 
UNDER OVERSACES, $8 00 to $18 00 each. 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
Men's Hosiery, Furnishing Goods, 
Scarfs, Windsors, Cravats, 
Suspenders, Shirt-Bosoms, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Collars, 
Shirts, Cuffs, Robes de Chambre, 
Perfumery, Toilet Goods, &c. 
DRESS SHIRTS, NEW STYLES, AND MADE ON 
THE PREMISES, at $1 50, $1 75, and $2 00 each; 
cheap at $2 00, $2 25, and $2 50. 
SHIRT COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO 
MEASURE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Carpets and Carpetings 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, IN CHOICE DE- 
SIGNS, NEW COLORINGS, and FINE TEXTURES. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
Upholstery, 


Housekeeping, and 


Housefurnishing Goods, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Elegant Lace Curtains, 
Linens, Linen Sheetings, 
Bleached Damasks and Napkins, 
Towelings, Flannels, Quilts, 
Blankets, Counterpanes, &c., 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BROWN AND 
BLEACHED 
Domestic Shirtings and Sheetings, 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th é& 10th Sts, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
FALL and WINTER STYLES 


PLAIN COLORED FANCY. 
AND FANCY DR 
ovnnand presen 
meee FURNISHING, HOSIERY CLOTHS, 
‘ASSIMERES, OVERCOATINGS, &c., &. 
" eae: Constable, & Co., 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & & CO. are now offering 
their FALL IMPORTATION of the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 
in every style and description of 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


DEPARTMENT OF UPHOLSTERY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now in stock 
Fall and Winter Novelties in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, LACE and NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, CORNICES, &c., &. 
Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


NEW CARPETINGS. | 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
Have now open their Importations for the Fall of 
NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETINGS. 

REAL FRENCH Tas, far superior in 


beauty of finish — ility of colors to those of 
any other manufac 
ETO} 





de, BLACK SILKS, 
GOODS, 














3” .” AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WIL 

TONS, “ CROSSLEY'S” VELVETS & TAPESTRIES, 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN BODY BRUSSELS, 

Great variety of TAPESTRY SELS. 
IMPERIAL THREE PLY ond EXTRA INGRAINS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS. 
Also, 
WHOLE CARPETS, 

of AUBUSSON, AXMIN® 

REAL 


Fare assortment 
suy NA, ROYAL HOLLAND, and PERS) 
ETS AND RU 





Radical are. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York, 





SIX CENTS 


Postage Stamps ), Will make you a Subscriber to the Fall and Winter Numbers of 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 





Our “QUARTERLY” 

Has more value than magazines costing from 
three to five cane a year. It contains no extrava- 
t fashions copied from foreign journals, which La- 
es only take pleasure in egg Sys but never dream 
gh. making up for themselves. the con —_ 
Fashions we advertise are those being wern 
in New York City, and we ow them wii 

reach at the very lowest New 

We think that all will agree wi 

scribers who write us that ours is 
“THE SENSIBLE MAGAZINE.” 


many of our sub- 





Our “QUARTERLY” 
Is beautif vt on the finest paper, and con- 
tains innu illustrations, with full, intelli- 


Finis dewerptions: - 

LES’ CHILDREN’S SUITS 

INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS, 
FUR FASHIONS FOR 1875, 

LATEST NOVELTIES IN NECK-WEAR 
M Y GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LATEST INVENTIONS in Housshold Articles, &c. 

Also, interesting article on Fashions, How to Dress 
the Hair, How to rate Homes Economically, &c. 





ONLY SIX CENTS FOR FALL AND WINTER NUMBER. 


(Issued September and December.) 


EHRICH & CO.,287 & 289 8th Ave.,N.Y, City, 





IMPORTANT 


To Residents m the Country. 
ILLUSTRATED “FASHION BOOK 


AND PRICE-LIST 
(containing One Hundred pages) of 


Ladies’ Costumes, 
READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Will be Ready Oct. 1st, 
and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on — 
Forward your ad 9 y and if you have any friends 
to whom you would e one sent, forward theirs 


pee RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


p. TAYLOR’ Ss 








Patented Sytem of Dress- Cutting. 


The above cut represents how a unlike a chart 
. Ae valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
en paactien, and is sineitar A the method 
of Pmt by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. The 
Inventor will travel through the Western and Southern 
States, during the fall and winter months, for the pur- 
pose of teaching. Those wishing to learn must send 
their name and address to 816 Broadway, N.Y. System, 
with — including the art of Basti ie 


8. T. Taytor’s oe 
Ton,” “La Mode E. 
rank first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 


Ss. 7. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


MisFit CaRreTs, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


See and HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 
Popular Treatise on the Eye and Ear. 
» Sent to an 


te, a] “ 








address for 25 ne 
A. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon, 
102 East 23d Street, New York City. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents vm 
— containing cases and references, Addres: 

_ Dns. PARK & Mo EISH, No. 21 East 1 16th St., NY Y. 





OOK AGENTS, ArTExtion: 
to hi n a beng = 
er proposes open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
eS BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
wer, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and —— 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Apnort, Grea’ 
Religious ‘CYCLOPADIA ot Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Crintook ani 
Srnone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
= only authorized omen) and other new and valu- 
- le works, Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Percent STAMPING PATTERNS,— 
t CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
i. ¥. te Send for Circular. 


For Hanging Pictures or by aemey | at 25 
cts. ee ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
rating Co., 365 Main 8t., Buffalo, N.Y. 
[Porte 3 Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 


stamping and ——, machines and accessorics. 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


N dles to fit any Sewing-Machine sent 
ee ENRY, Brockton, Mass, 




















ar ox r doz. ; eS doz, $1 25. 

pees strengthens, enlarges, and develo; 

Pau, of the ee $1. Nervous Debility Pills, $1. 

. Van olen » 22 Hanover St., Boston, Mase. 

A WEEK to Male and Female nts in their 

bor . Costs NOTHING to it. Particulars 

P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

$12 a day at home. ents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1875. 


ConrTEntTs : 
AT ONE AGAIN. By Jean Incetow. 
With Siz Illustrations. 
THE La OF LAKES; OR, THE NEW NORTH- 


With Twenty-one Illustrations. 
PARISIAN JOURNALISTS. By Junivs Henn 


Browne. 
With Four Portraits, 
SISTER AND LOVER. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEU 
Paper.) By M. D. Conway, 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
THE ORIGIN OF MAIZE. 
GLIMPSES OF DIXIE. 
With Two Illustrations. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
Twelfth Paper. —THE EXPERIMENT OF 
, WITH ITS PREPARATIONS. 
By the Rev. Tuzoporgz D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D. 


THE POPULAR IDOL. 
With One Illustration. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.— 

(Nineteenth Paper.) By Emuio CasTerar. 
A PAIR OF SCALES. 
THE HAPPY ISLANDS. By J. W. De Forzsr. 
LEGISLATIVE HUMORS. By the Hon. 8. 8, Cox. 
BERTHA’'S EXPERIMENT. 
SO WAGS THE WORLD. 
GARTH. Cuarrer VII. By Jutian Hawtnorne. 
THE MISSION OF MUSIC. 
THE FIRST BREATH OF AUTUMN. By A.F. 
NEW WORLD—NEW LOVE. By A.H. Lous. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


M. — (Second 





Harper’s MaGazive for October is an unusually at- 
tractive Number. Among its contents are: 

A New Poem by Jean Inee.ow, with Six Ilustra- 
tions by Sox. Eyrrvag, Jr. ; 

A richly illustrated Paper describing Minnesota— 
its resources, natural scenery, and its principal cities, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and St. Anthony; 

Graphic sketches of four prominent Parisian Journal- 
ists—De Girardin, De Cassagnac, About, and Veuillot 
—by Junius Henet Brownz, with portraits ; 

A second Paper, profusely illustrated, on the South 
Kensington Museum, by M. D. Conway; 

President Woo.sey’s contribution to the “ First 
Century” Series—on “the Experiment of the Union, 
with its Preparations ;” 

A Paper on “Legislative Humors,” by the Hon. 
8. 8. Cox, full of racy sketches and anecdotes ; 

A suggestive Paper by Exxis Gray, discussing the 
prospects of popular Musical Education in America; 

Another of Seftor CasTELar’s eloquent and philo- 
sophical Papers 

Four brilliant Short Stories ; 

Poems by J.W. Dz Forzsr, A. H. Louis, F.W. Bour- 
DILLON, and A. F.; and 

Five Editorial departments, covering all matters of 
current interest in Art, Society, Science, Literature, 
and Anecdote. 


. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for for one year, POSTAGE 
Onset ‘AID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on ‘receipt of Féur Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hakrver's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexcy, and Haresn’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

4. remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

ae. to the order of Haresr & Brotuens is prefer- 

e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

be fost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Treas ror Apvertisine iv Harper's WEEKLY anD 
Hanrrer’s Bazar. 
y( s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each Meartien. 
2 / 's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per linecaneh insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A 2 I p?.,! £ ! CONSTITUTION WATE 
D FOR ALL F. 


ER 
R 'EMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gis immediate relief. tan 40 drops. For sale by 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 

COCKER’'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World 
An Essay in bs gee to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thoug By B. F. Cocxrr, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral we in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “C xy es 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Il. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S Tt nag ge 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gravestone, M. P., Author of “ The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” *‘ Vaticanism,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticanism.” 

The Three Pamphlets in one volume, under the 
eneral title of “‘ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
ligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican rees.— 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Iil. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

IV. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samorn Apams Drake, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

= 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 





L 

CAIRNES'’'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Carmvezs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in U niversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” i2mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

VIL 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyce, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich IL. called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIIL. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

HAVEN’S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. | the Rev. Guerre 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. . With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

x. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. [Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “‘ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XL 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W. Ciarx, D.D, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. om 


GILDERSLEEVE’'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Bast. L. GiLpersteeve, 
Ph.D. (Géttingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The following Novels are bound in Paper, Svo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Calderwood Secret. By Vireraa W. Jounson. 


50 cents. as 

St. Simon’s Niece. By Frank Lez Benepior, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. = 

Jean. By Mrs. Newman. 50 cents. 

The Way We Live Now. By Antuony TRoLtors. 
lilustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

Eglantine. By Exiza Tazor. 50 cents. 

* 


Playing the Mischief, By J. W. Dr Forest. 


Miss Angel. 
cents. we 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
The Lady Superior. 


75 cents, 


by Miss TuackeRay. Illustrated. 75 


By Euiza F. Pottarp. 60 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter's Word. By James Parn. 1% cents. 
Bluebeard's Keys, and Other Stories, By Miss Taacx- 
ERAY. 15 cents. eh 
Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dickens. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Ww. Braox. 


Tilustra- 


Illustrated. $1 00, 
By C. Wetsn Mason. Illustrated. 


Rape of the Gamp. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. 


By R. D. Buackmore. 175 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Katuanmve Kove. 50 cents. 


ea Hagrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

e@~ Harrer’s Caratoauer mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. + # 





$5 te $20.2 es, eres 


$1029 25g Bene oe ose Moses 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 









































FACETIZ. 


Tae gentleman who loved his wife so much that he 
could eat her has, out of consideration for his digest- 
ive organs, beaten her to a jelly. 

—_———_—— 

How To super a Honse.—First of all, take his head 
in your hands and look him full in the face. If he 
doesn’t flinch, but looks you back again, he is an hon- 
est horse, let me tell you that. Next offer him a bis- 
cuit or a gingerbread-nut. This will induce him to 
open his mouth, and you will have an opportunity of 
seeing how many teeth he 
has. If he has thirty-six 
in the Be and forty- 
eight in the bottom, he has 
enough teeth for any horse. 
If, however, you catch sight 
of a gold plate attached to 
the roof of his mouth, you 
may be sure he has got 
some false teeth—perhaps 
a whole set. You will find 
this a t nuisance, as 
they will have to be taken 
out every night and put in 
every morning. As a rule, 

ou'll find, hostlers don’t 
ike the job. Rice few they 
won't be bothe with it. 


plait it all the way down. 
A rther tes 


once, if ; ¥ 
money. a ven” 
borrow it. Ie will be a sin 
to let him go. He is the 
nearest ch to a 
Christian that you can get 
ina — He is al- 
most for an earth- 
ly stable. Take my advice: 
have him! 
——»——- 
There are two sermons 
tg every Sunday in 
Church at Ox- 


hear a great 
” said a don 


toa 

“I've been here ten years,” 
returned the beadle. “I’ve 
heard two sermons eve: 


once 





No true woman will ever marry a man so tall that 
she can not reach his hair. 


A cE RES 
A LAPSUS LINGUA. 
The Reverend Brown, in matrimony’s chains 
A pair uniting, gave a short address ; 
He spoke of wedlock, all its joys and pains, 


Its power at times to curse as well as bless. 
When “ marriage blends two lives,” he would havesaid, 
He slipped his tongue and gave ont “ blinds” instead. 

eed, good Sir, the blunder back to call; 
is too oft the right word, after all. 


No n 
* Blinds” 


THE DAY AFTER THE PICNIC—A DREAM OF UNALLOYED PLEASURE. 





Persons who are weary of saying, ‘‘ How doth the 
little busy bee,” may try the following Chinese version : 
How? Sic belly small chin-chin sting bug 
Im-im-implove ebly sixty minit all a time, 
Go, yes up sting-bug juice all day 
All kin’ places ’loun flowels jest got busted. 


—_—_._—__ 

‘*My real number is six, but my hand will bear 
squeezing,” is what she said to a young man, a fol- 
lower of Carlyle. He got her a pair of ve-and-a-half 
ov without finding out how much squeezing her 

nd would bear. 


























en I am still a Christian.” 

This man got to be as 
good a judge of the value . 
of a sermon as a porter at 
Christie's tt be of the value of a picture. They 
used to ask his opinion about them. “What did you 
think of the sermon to-day ?” 

“ Well, Sir, I never liked that sermon. I did not 
like it the first time I heard it, and I did not like it the 
next, and I did not like it this time.” 

—_—>——— 

“Sir,” said an old judge to a young lawyer, “you 
would do well to pluck some of the feathers from the 
wings of your tion and stick them in the tail 
of your judgment. 











The new style of Poataineas to be worn this fall 


will be large enough to tie back. 


od 
“BROAD” ACHERS, 
Lany. ‘* Well, Biddy, and how is the toothache this 
morning ?” 
Brppy. “It’s yerself’s the rale lady to think of poor 
old Biddy ; but sure, me lady, the pain’s got so dread- 
ful used.to me that I niver feel it now at all, at all!” 


—————_.— 

An Irish clergyman once broke off the thread of his 
discourse, and thus addressed the congregation: “‘ M 
dear brethren, let me tell 
you that I am now half 
through my sermon; but 
as I perceive your impa- 
tience, I will say that the 
remaining half is not more 
than a quarter as long as 
that you have heard.” 


—__—_———. 

The following answers 
have been given in exami- 
nations in English public 
schools: “ n Quixote was 
written by Mark Twain, and 
Robinson Crusoe by Mil- 
ton ;” “ Polonius was a wiz- 
zard who lived on an un- 
inhabited island, till his 
daughter, Miranda, married 
@ young man named Cali- 
ban ;” and “‘ Edward IL. was 
a king of England; they 
dragged him about, shaving 
him with cold water, till he 
died,” and, lastly, “ the feu- 
dal system was the curfew 
bell. : 


Who is the oldest lunatic 
on record ?—Time out of 
mind. 


————_———— 


AUTHORS MEET TO BE READ 
—Hogg, Bacon, and Lamb. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Suor Dearen. “I find we 
have no number twelve 
shoes, Sir; but here is a 
pair of large nines.” 

Customer. “ Nines! Do 
you take me for Cinder- 
eller 2?” 


Somebody who writes 
truthfully and poetically 
says, “An angel without 
money is not thought so 
much of nowadays as a 
devil with a bag full of 
guineas.” 


—_——~@————_ 

At a recent lecture upon 
the steam-engine of ay, 
some one exclaimed, in the 
midst of the learning being 





1 Ps rs—eeriet 


There is a certain hotel in a town not a hundred 
miles from the Pyrenees which has this notice posted 
up in the apartments: “ All travelers on their arrival 
will be entitled, — to a bath, with friction, and spe- 
cial lotions administered by skilled attendants. These 
lotions will guarantee the traveler perfect immunity 
from the various numerous insects.” A happy thought 
for landladies at the sea-side. 

—_——_—_@———— 


A man went into a furniture room the other day, and 
sat down on a wooden-bottomed chair. He immediate- 
ly arose, and danced and 
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howled like the wildest 
kind of dervish. The pro- 
rietor anxiously inquired 

he had an attack of any 
kind. “A tack!” yelled 
the man—“I should say 
so; and the confounded 
thing stood on its head, 
too!” 


' 





Why are our noses and 
chins always at variance? 
—Because words are con- 
tinually passing between 
them. 

—_——_~_— 

The following charming 
advertisement comes from 
a suburban paper : 


- ANTED—A servant 
in a small family, 
where a man is kept. The 
house-work and cooking 
all done by the members of 
the family. The gentleman 
of the house early, 
but prepares the breakfast 
himself. All the washing 
is put out, and the kitch- 
en is provided with every 
comfort and luxury. Cold 
meat and hash studiously 
avoided. Wages no objec- 
tion to a competent party. 
References and photo- 
graphs exchanged.” 

The last sentence looks 
a little suspicious; but 
still, a servant whois to be 
treated so well might not 











Sl 
ily. 








“SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD.” 


object to exchange both 
erences and photo- 
graphe. 











A Yankee traveler out West has written to his moth- 
er, telling her his experience, as follows: ‘“‘ Western 
°y le are death on etiquette. You can’t tell a man 

e lies, without fighting. A few days ago a man was 
telling one of his neig bors, in my hearing, a prett; 
large . Says I, ‘Stranger, that’s a whopper!’ 
Says he, ‘ Lay there, stranger,’ and in the twin! og of 
an eye I found myself in the ditch, a perfect qu: ~ 
ped. Upon another occasion says 1 to a man I never 
saw before, as a woman passed, ‘ That isn’t a specimen 
of your Western women, is 


poured forth, “ But what is 
steam, old fellow?” There 
was a t deal of tittering 
at the dieconcerted appear- 
ance of the engine savant, and he proceeded to lecture. 
This would not do, and the same voice exclaimed, 
“ But what is steam, old fellow ?” 

“ Well,” said he, after a moment, “I think it might be 
descri as water in a state of extraordinary perspi- 


ration.” : 


A French widower says that when a Frenchman 
loses his wife it is at first a duty to cry over his loss, 
and then it becomes a habit, and finally a pleasure. 





it?’ Says he, ‘You're afraid f= 
of fever and ague, ain’t you ?’ 
‘Very much,’ says I. ‘Well,’ 
replied he, ‘that lady is my 
wife; and if you don’t apolo- 
ize in two minutes, by the 
onor of a gentleman I swear 
that these two pistols’—which 
he held cocked in his hands— 
‘shall cure you of that disor- 
der entirely.’ So I knelt down 
and politely apol pk 
admire the Western country 
much; but durn me if I can NY 
stand so much etiquette—it (eZ as 


always takes me unawares.” 


— > 
Two colored. citizens had a Yad 
little trouble on the post-office 
corner. “Sir, I stigumtize 
you as a falsehoodfier!” ex- 


claimed the first. 
* And you, Sir, are a canter- 
ing hipelcrite!” replied the 


second. 

* Ah! talk away !” wied 
the first; “‘ but my character 
is above disproach.” 

* And our influenzoes 
don’t detach from my refuta- 
tion one Iowa!” growled the 


other. 

And thus they parted. 

a 

At no time in a man’s life |= 
igh Saye ten ee 
o ing self- as 
when he is seated in his best 
clothes at a family dinner 
party next to the small boy 

it 
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a 

first coat sleeve in sight when 
he gets too much mo! 
his fingers. 


hands who has 
peulhent for pony the 


If you are ever obliged to go to New Je 
on uicy Englishman to accompany 
Stibones tried it, and says it wor! 


on business, invite a good, 
u,; to draw off the Mosquitoes, Our friend 
first-rate. 











